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INTROD UC TJON. 



The title page of the present work etideavors 
to suggest its purpose, wliicli we may here elabo- 
rate a little. To set forth the oiigiu, gri>wth, 
and inter-councction of Sot'iiil Institutioiiti is the 
design ; we shall plu<.-e the stress upon their inter- 
connection. These Institutions are, in general, 
the Family, Society, State, Church, and the 
Educative Institution, all of which are to be 
unfolded, ordered, and shown in their unity. 

As the chief interest is to see how these Insti- 
tutions are connected and correlated, we bIisiH 
have to pay special attention to the method. 
This retiuircs a certain order which runs through 
and joins together the whole book ; it also re- 
quires a given nomenclature which indicates in the 
word the connecting thought. Still we hope to 
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render the following oxposition intelligible to any 
render vrho ia willing to think a little. It ia ini- 
])(>nMil>lc to unify the science without some use 
ut terhnieul terms, which, liowover, wc »hjill try 
to uuiko ]ili)in cither in udvaiioc or when the noo<l 
for tlHMii uriRcs. But nil cannot be grasped iit 
(j»C(' ; tlio thought may have to grow a wlijlp. 

It ought to bo tiere stjiteU tliat the t«nii Sod- 
olfiiji/, wliich may seem to many the natiirul dcsig- 
u.-ifion of the present suliject, has bocu on tiiR 
wlidle avoidtid. For this thorc iiro »cvi.'rtil rea- 
sons. Sociology has hitherto derived its method 
from Physical S<'iciicc, largely from Biology- ; 
uur method comes from the op)>ohite direction, 
from Psychology. Moreover, the gieat promot- 
ers of Sociology have, in the main, discardwl 
Frec-Will, Herbert Stwiicer for instance declaring 
it to be "an illusion." But the ))rcscnt book 
maki's all Institutions, Society included, .spring 
from Frec-Will; our scicni-c if*, or seeks to be, a 
philoso|)hy of freedom iu its total <-ircnil. Then 
again Sociology is usually confint^d to Society as 
.■iuch, or the Eiouomic Order; we intend to em- 
brai-<! in our work the whole institnlionnl \vorl<I. 
So the word Swmhxjn would call up a Hiojig set 
of mental associations, quite antagoiii-tic to our 
puqiose; we shall havo to set it ahido in the 
present expo.^itlou. Wc miglit call the fiieucu 
fnxlltHdoiiokKin, H-ere the word nut too oiitragti- 
ous. being both a liyhrid aird a sesi|niped;dian. 
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We shall, accordingly, help oorselvcs out with 
the term. Science of Insiitutioiii; or, when \vv 
may wish to put stress upon the psychical origin 
iind movement of our subject, we shall nail it 
Inxtitittional PsyrJiologi/. For if Payohology Ix^ 
the determining principle of Institutions, ac i^ 
here maintained, then they become a branch of 
the geneml ecienoe of Psychology. 

I. The stiitement has just been made that our 
treatment of in.stitutinnal svicnee goes back to 
Psychology for its derivation and its method. 
At once tlie riuestion M-ill beawkcd: What Psy- 
chology do you nieim? as there nro severid sorts 
of Pfvchology. Let the answer be given with dc- 
eiiiion: not the old Rational Psychology, nor the 
more recent Physiological Psychology, both of 
which, having performed their service, have re- 
tired or are retiring into the background, where 
they still have a mtsi^ion. Both have shown their 
limits; the former, Rational Psychology, Inid 
always the habit of imposing upou the free move- 
ment of the Self some alien inctii])hysicai sy*'- 
tem ; the latter, Physiologit al Ps^choiog\\ has 
committed the same fault, tbougb in just the 
opposite manner : it has foisted its method, do- 
rived from Natural Science, upon the free move- 
ment of the Self, the Ego. Both, therefore, are 
psychological tyrants in the very citadclof liberty, 
and must be banished in the interest of freedom 
and of free Institutions. These cannot be rightly 
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conceived and set forth by a science which is itself 
enslaved, being subjected to a physical or a meta- 
physical method coming from the outside and 
controlling its movement. 

Psychology, in its broadest sweep, is the science 
of the Self, both human and divine ; it has as its 
center the Person, who is also the center of the 
Universe both within and without. This Self ( or 
Ego) is its own inner process, the self-active, 
self-determined, free; any method to which it 
subjects itself must be its own ; any control of it 
must finally be self-control, any government over 
it must finally be self-government. The science of 
Psychology must, therefore, above all sciences, 
show an inner unfolding, an unfolding through 
itself which is just the Self. Distinctions it must 
have, but these are to spring from its own process, 
self -generated , not thrust into it from the outside, 
from some alien source. As the Ego is self- 
unfolding, so the science of the Ego ("which is 
Psychology) must be self-unfolding likewise, 
moving forward through its own process and 
positing its own distinctions. 

Now this process of the Self, in its first and 
simplest, as well as in its highest and most con- 
crete forms, has been given its own scp;irate 
name in our nomenclature: it is called the Psy- 
chosis. This is the fundamental act of self- 
consciousness, the act whereby man is self- '--^ 
conscious; we shall see it to be the building prin- 
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ciple of the total institutioaal edifice from bottom 
to top. The Psychosis may be deemed the pri- 
mordial psychological cell, which reproduces itself 
through its own genetic energy and develops into 
the thousandfold forma of science, one of which 
is our present theme. As the human organism in 
all its variety of shape and function is declared 
to have its generative unit in the simple cell, so 
the spiritual universe has its generative unit in 
the Psychosipi. 

Such is the unitary principle which both evolves 
and orders the present book, running through 
it and jointing it together from beginning to end. 
We seek to reveal the institutional world us a 
cosmos, as an ordered whole, whose creative 
germ lies in the Psychosis and unfolds into the 
most mature fruits of civilization. To be sure, 
its undeveloped primal form looks very different 
from its ultimiite, highly complex shapes; just 
as the unpretentious microscopic cell looks very 
different from its evolved huiiiun body. And tho 
bare statement of the Psycliosis by itself has iis 
little outer roscniblance to the completely realized 
Psychosis, as tho acorn has to the oak ; yet the 
acorn unfolds into the oak. 

II. Psychology is, however, wider than the 
science of Institutions, which is but one branch 
of the same — that branch which we may call, 
from the present outlook, Institutional Psychol- 
ogy. The point from which Institutions take 
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10 SOCIAL INSTITVTIOys. 

their peychical departure is tlio Will, tlujugh the 
other lending psychiotil activities, a» feeling and 
iiitfllect, do not and citnnot absent tlicmseives. 
For the mind i« a whole, and act« as a whole, 
though OUR of its stages may and indeed nnist 
receive the eniphuriis. Accordingly we shall 
always be coming back to the Will a;? iho foun- 
tain head of the following exposition. 

But the sphere of the Will is also wider tlian 
that of Institutions. The cliaractcrislio fact of 
tlie Will is an ontering of tlie Self, it is the snb- 
jcct (<ir Pjgo) making it.wlf objecl. Of this 
activity of the Will we- have elsewhere itointed 
out and designated tlu' three main stages — llic 
Psyehologieal Will, the Moral Will, and the 
Institutional Will. (See our work, 77,<- Wifl 
audit" World, p. 2fl.) 

III. .Inst here wo wish f<i call the rejulcr's 
attention to the pivotal expression which gives the 
psychological form of the Inslilntion, and whi<h 
wo employ througiiiiut llie following Ireatise. 
This expression is; 1)7// 'i'-fif"/i.-id. Kvcry 
Institution is some form <if Will actualized. 
Thus we have a term wliii-li givo the ]isycholog- 
ical unit of the inst.itnli.mai wori.l. Just as we 
liave by analogy considered I he I'sycliosis to be 
Ihi! unitary cell of nil l*svclici[ogv, so we may 
consider Will lu-tualizcd to be tiic unitary cell of 
all Institutions, or rather of Institutional Psy- 
chology. 
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Probably at this point thoro is nr demaiid for 
some cxplanntion of the term in question, though 
the entire book is really its explanntion , or. nn we 
hope, its explication. Will i» urtualizvd in an 
object which is itself Will, and this in a Will which 
wills Will. Such an object, which ii I'xisfent in 
the World as Will, whose Olid and iitirixpsc is to 
secure Will, is an Institution. Tbo Stjit<', for 
instance, is a Will, objective, oxisfciit in Ihc 
world, whose function is to safofruiird my jidivily 
(or Will) through the law. 

Actualized Will, therefore, is not simply my 
putting my Will into an external thing, jis when 
I write or make a steam-engine: nor is it wiu-n I 
externalize my Will in conduct, whiili is the iiasis 
of morals. Both these cases wc ni;iy call Will 
rcalizptl, but not arlualiseil; the latter is an 
objective Will, indepeiidt'nt of mine, yet secur- 
ing mine; it in the Will as actual and not merely 
as real. Actualized Will, then, is the content or 
subjeet-mattcr of iu^titutiomil science, while the 
Psychosis is the creative form or proeodurc which 
it has in common with all sciouco. 

L.'iter in this lntrodu«;tion we shall come back 
to the present subject. But now we shall pass l.i 
the divisions of the institutional world and their 
order. Already we have noticed that the insti- 
tutional Will ia the third stage of the psychical 
]>roec8s of Will in geuenil, being a n^turning to 
and II sernring of individual Will. Hut fhi'* same 
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psychical process (the Psychosis) we are now to 
ace at work ordering the world of Institutions, 
which has also three stages. These we shall 
name the Secular Institution, the Religious In- 
stitution, and the Educative Institution, which 
together form the complete institutional cycle. 

IV. The Secular Institution, as its name indi- , 
catOB, deals with the secular life of man, which is 
full of wants, desires, finite ends. That is, man's 
Will in secular life is immediate, natural, individ- 
ual ; he is in a so-called state of nature. Now tlie 
Secular Institution is to mediate this immcdiato 
Will of the natural man ; he may fulfill his desir(% 
satisfy his bodily necda, yet all this is to be done 
not immediately, but institutionally. He must 
appease his hunger, but he is not to seize his 
loaf of bread anywhere or anyUctw (immediately ) ; 
ho is to obtain it through the Social Order (in- 
stitutionally). Hence we may say that the Secular 
Institution has to institutionalize the secular man. 

Thus the human being is raised out of his purely 
individual existence into a universal life, in whiih 
not merely one, the strongest, can have his desires 
and wants satisfied, but all can ; or, to make Ihe 
stafeuicut more comj)lcte, not one akine can be 
free, but all can be free. For freedom is file 
great end of Institutions, which arc thcmsoivos 
forms of actualized Will, whose ideal function is 
to safeguard and to confirm Frec-Will under all 
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While the Secular Institution tbuB viudicates 
the indlTidual Will, it demands the subordination 
of the same to itself as willing what is universal 
or for all individuals. It may enforce this sub- 
ordination from the outside, by external power, 
if necessary. Still the truly institutional spirit 
mil of itself perform the act of submission, be- 
holding in the Institution its own higher Self. 
The law which it obeys is its own, being through 
the Institution rei^cued from lawlessness on the one 
hand, and becoming self-legislative on the other. 

The Secular Institution will show its process in 
three great institutioual forms — Family, Society, 
State — all of which are to be act fctrth in detail 
further on. But the supreme contra.st with the 
Secular Institution, it't ciiiniterp:trt and its foun- 
dation in one irionnse, is the Bcligious Institution, 
which wc shall here briefly touch upon. 

V. The Rtiligious In^^titiition :ilso deals witli 
the human Will, not, however, in its immediate 
form (such as wc behold in the Sc<'ular Institu- 
tion) but in its self -separating and self-renounc- 
ing form which submits itself from the start to 
the universal Will, to the Absolute Person, God. 
"Not my Will, but Thine be done," is the funda- 
mental utterance of the religious consciousness, 
whoso deepest prayer is, "Thy Will be done on 
Earth as it is in Heaven." 

Thus we find that the £«ligious Institution is to 
actualize the individual Will in its breach with 
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ilsi-lf, whereby it seeks to separate itself from 
its rude, mitural, ciimply self-assertive stage, and 
U> subortliiiate itself to the Supreme Will, Ac- 
(-xjrdingly, the religious Will is the second phatie 
of institutiuiml Will, in the complete Psychosis 
of all Institutions. The human Self surrenders 
it«elf to the Divine Self above, thus getting rid 
of sclliithiicijis yet attaining true selfhood ; for the 
Divine Self is man's own highest Self in Person, 
in the universal Self which is to make him uni- 
versal, too, iu his willing and doing. Thus in 
the best sense the act of self-renunciation, upon 
which the Religious Institution is built, is an act 
of self-ajjscrtion, though not in Its imniediatf. 
secular meaning. In fact the seif-ronounoiii^ 
deed uiay and often does reijuire a mightier effort 
of volition than any other human act. The will- 
power of Christ as we read his expression of it 
in the New Testament, was the very strongest, 
nay sut>ei'huiiian ; nor did Socrates or even 
Buddha lack in the same respect. But the Will 
in this very work of renouncing itself, at lust 
finds itself, wliich shows the third stage or tlie 
return iuid the self -recovery of the disrupted 
human Kgo, usually called in religious languiige 
the reconciliation with (Jod, which is also the 
rcccmciliation with Self. 

\\'e may here see that the Secular Institution 
g(»es baiik to, or rather reaches forward to, the 
Hcligious Iii.stitution for a foundation, since the 
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latter 13 tbo gnind trainer i>f the Will to an iiwli- 
tutional life. Tiio Seculur [a»titutiou aluo dn- 
uiands the suburdinHtion of the Will to itself, tu 
its Law, which is, in form at leairt, exteriml, is 
imposed from without. But the Religious Insti- 
tution euUa for smd calls forth the inner submis- 
sion of the Self within itself to tlio Supreme Will, 
When I can say in truth: "Not my Will but 
Thine bo done," I have separated my Will from 
itself, from its own immediate gratification, aad 
have subjected it to the Will of God through its 
own act. Thus it is a broken, yea a seLf-brokeu 
Will; it is that "broken and contrite heart" 
which Is the tirst stage of initiation into the 
Religious Institution. Yet in this way and in 
this way alone, does the Will recover itself and 
reach reconciliation "in the peace of God." 

Religiosity, then, springs from this breach of 
the individual Will with itself, its falling out with 
Self primarily, and likewise with all secularity. 
Yet it returns to unity with itself through the 
Religious Institution, which ia here a form of 
actnalized Will, existent in the world, with its 
worship, rites, creed, priesthood. Thus the Re- 
ligious Institution makes actual the complete pro- 
cess of the Will, starting with the "broken Will" 
and returning to the healing of the Will — whereby 
the religious process is completed and the Will is 
made whole. In this state it has become truly 
an institutional Will to its innermost depths. And 
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the fact ought not to be forgotten that the greatent 
trainer to such a Will for our race, at least for 
the Occidental portion thereof, has been and 
doubtless etill is the Hebrew Bible, whose record 
is one long line of terrific disciplining the chosen 
people into an institutional life. 

The Religious Institution has, accordingly, 
actualized the individual Ego as Will in its second 
stage, the self-renouncing, which is the grand 
discipline of the Will, personal, perennial, in- 
dispensable. And now conies the third stage of 
this entire institutional Psychosis, manifested 
also in an Institution which is to return and to 
reproduce both the Secular and tho Religious In- 
stitutions. For they have to be eternally recreated 
and made active in every individual member of 
the institutional world, which work is the func- 
tion of a special Institution which we may next 
glance at. 

VI. This is what wo have already named the 
Educative Institution, whose highest object is to 
reproduce the institutional Person. Every born 
Ego is to bo trained into ita spiritual inheritance, 
which is supremely the world of Institutions. 
The child goes to school ultimately for this pur- 
pose, though of it both he and his teacher may 
be unconscious. But not alone the child at school 
is subject to this discipline; every individual, 
young and old, of every grade in society, is through 
Education to be trained into an institutional con- 
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BcioosnesB internally and into im intititutioiiHl life 
externally. 

Of course Educiitioii gives other things very 
necessary to man in his social rehitions. It gives 
useful knowledge, it fosters learning, it brings 
development. Still its ultimate end, the end for 
which everything else becomes a means, is the 
reproduction and perpetual re-vivification of In- 
stitutions in every human soul. 

Thus Education has a sweep far beyond the 
School proper, beyond even the College and the 
University. There is the School of Life, the Uni- 
versity of Civilization, of which all men and 
women in one way or other must be members, 
and in which they must bo disciplined through 
Education. Art, Science, Literature, History, 
Philosophy are branches in this vast Educative 
Institution, and their highest object is not to give 
pleasure merely, not to impart information simply, 
but is to re-ereate and to make alive and active in 
all minda the whole institutional world, of which 
everybody is a member and of which everybody 
ought to be a living incarnation. 

Shakespeare, for instance, is the great institu- 
tional poet of Anglo-Saxoudoni, and he may well 
be deemed a supreme teacher in the Educative 
Institution. To be sure he has to be rightly 
studied. His poetry exists in this world not 
merely to amuse, though it gives amusement; 
not merely to furnish knowledge, though it has 
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a great deal of information to impart ; not merely 
to teach human nnture, though its insight into 
character is unparalleled. The supreme initiation 
into the Shukcsperian Pantheon is the vieion of 
and participation in his institutional world. 

So we have as the final highest department of 
our Educative Institution what we may call the 
World-School, or the universal University, which 
has one supreme Teacher, none other than the 
World-Spirit itself. Still this Spirit has to be 
incarnated in visible human representatives, the 
Artist, Poet, Thinker, Scientist, each of whom in 
his way, after his own form of utterance, imparts 
his message to mankind. All Art, Literature, 
Science, Philoaophy, which are worthy of the 
name, hold up before man a colo^^tjal image of 
the institutional Self both in its human and 
divine process, and have their ultimate end and jus- 
tification in the Educative Institution of Human- 
ity. They exist finally for man's Education, and 
from this point of view are to be developed and 
ordered in any system of tliouglit. They are to 
train the human being of every class and voca- 
tion into a universal life, which, wlicn nuidc 
concrete by actual living, is found to be institu- 
tional. 

Thus we stretch our thoughts to take in and to 
put together the vast outUne, and perchance wo 
may have to stretch our speech to the utterance of 
the mighty sweep of this institutional world. 
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The three forms of actualized Will, the Sec- 
ular, the Religious and the Educative Int^titu- 
tious, organize the present book and constitute 
the primal institutional Psychosis, which is the 
unifying principle pervading and ordering the 
whole. Such is the positive element in all Insti- 
tutioDS, but there ia another and opposite 
element, which cannot be left out of the reckon- 
ing. 

VTI. This is the negative element which is 
always at work negating and undermining the 
institutional world just through itself, through its 
own forms. * Thus we witness a Negative Family, 
a Negative Society, and even a Negative Church. 
A eelf-destroying activity is generated in Institu- 
tions, which turns them back and may whirl them 
down to the very starting-point of their develop- 
ment. This destructive energy must again be 
referred to the individual Will, which may refuse 
to will the institutional world, indeed may will 
just the opposite, and do so in pursuit of what it 
deems its own freedom. Thus the individual 
Will separates itself from and assails the actual- 
ized Will, whose very purpose is to secure and to 
establish the individual Will and all Will. Such 
is the deep inner dualism which nowunf olds itself 
in the institutional world just at its starting-point 
in the Will, and which causes it to fall backward 
into less and less advanced forms of itself, some- 
times to the very bottom. 
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Here it is necessHry to note the psychical 
movement. Tliis negative process belongs to the 
separative stage which is always the sccon<i one 
of the Psychosis, while the positive process, as 
already set forth, belongs to the first stage. 
Accordingly, after unfolding the Institution as it 
is in its positive, normal stage, or as it stands 
immediately before us, wo have to pass to this 
second or negative stage, which shows the same 
Institution reverting to former conditions of it- 
self. Examples cannot be here given, as they 
will be seen in the special treatment of every 
Institution. Thus, however, it is manifest that 
we cannot leave out of the institutional process 
the negative element of decline, decadence, re- 
version. From this element no society is wholly 
exempt at anytime ; though its general movement 
may bo progressive, we shall find in it some- 
where a counter current, or an under current 
which is running backward. This must be taken 
into account if we are to see the total process. 

In confirmation of the present view we are able 
to cite the judgment of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Says he: "There arc sundry re;tson.s for suspect- 
ing that existing men of the lowest t^-pes form- 
ing social groups of the simplest kinds do not 
exemplify men as they originally were. Proba- 
bly most of them, if not all, had ancestors in 
higher states ; and among their behefs remain 
gome which were evolved during those higher 
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states.'* (Spencer's Sociology, p. 106.) Still 
further iu the same place he proceeds : <' I believe 
that retrogression has been as frequent as pro- 
gresaion." 

We hftve to think that the foregoing statements 
show ftlr, Spencer's remarkable perspicacity as 
to particular facts, but also bring to the surface 
his lack in organizing completely his own thought. 
For in his method he follows the ascending or 
evolutionary movement, whereas he declares that 
the reasons are as many and as strong fur the 
opposite movement, which is the negative or the 
reversionary movement. Both must bo included 
in the process of the Institution, which brings us 
to consider its ascent. 

Vm. This is the evolutionary aide of the in- 
stitutional world, the overcoming of the negative 
movement just witnessed. After the fall comes 
the rise, the sweep downward has its counterpart 
and corrective in the sweep upward. Evolution 
is the grand response to negation in every form. 
It is the real answer of the ago to its own skep- 
ticism and inner disruption and decadence. Man, 
denying the truth and validity of Institutions, 
sinks down to the animal, but Evolution picks up 
the animal even and brings it up to man, Goethe 
already felt in Natural Science an answer to his 
doubt, and trained himself by its study to write 
his greatest poem, Faust, wliich shows botli the 
descending and the ascending movement iu the 
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soul of his hero, and this is also the soul of the 
age. Evolution is, therefore, the third act of 
the Psychosis of each Institution, the return to 
and rcstortition of the positive after passing 
thrtmgh tlie negative. 

It may bo here noted that in the word Evolit- 
(ion lies couched the idea of rolling, of something 
which turna on itself while going forward. Not 
simple rutiitiou on an axis, but aUo an advancing 
in imd through euch rotation, like the wheel of a 
vehicle. Still further we may carry the analogy : 
that which seems a straight Hue running on ahead, 
is really a curved lino returning into itself ; the road 
on which the wheel of tlie vehicle is turning, if 
coiitinut'd to its end, circles the Earth and conies 
back to its starting-point. In the free space of 
the Iloiivcns the Earth's rotation on its axis and 
its cyclical movement in its orbit show both prin- 
ciples working together in pristine harmony never- 
ceasing, and furnish a completely externalized 
imago of the inner Universe, of the absolute 
Psychosis itself. Evolution is one stage, or rather 
one segment of this vast cycle, which cycle, with- 
out it, remaiils incomplete. 

In the Evolution of Institutions as a whole we 
first note that they are all united in one primal 
form out of wliich they develop into differen- 
tiation. At the start there is no separation be- 
tween the Secular, Religious, and Educative 
lustitutions. This embrvonic form has also its 
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Btages, bat is doubtless to be traced back to the 
primitive Family, which we may consider the first 
existeut shape of Will actualized, and which con- 
nects closely with the animal world. 

Only the barest outline of institutional Evolu- 
tion can be here given. Later on there will be 
speciiU applications which can bo made supple, 
mentary at this point : — 

(1) We naturally go backtosavi^elife andto 
the Orient in order to catch the beginning of 
things. In the East all Institutions partake of 
the patriarchiite ; the ruler is primarily the father 
of the Family, of his City, of his People ; lie is 
also chief priest and supreme judge, as well as 
leader in war. The education of the child 
takes place almost wliolly in the Family or directly 
through it. Groat religions spring up, great 
states arise, still they never slough off paternal- 
ism, and hence never reach the conception of 
institutional freedom. 

(2) The Secular Institution develops in 
Greece andKome, though there is at first a com- 
plete unity between the Secular and Rcligiouslnsti- 
tutions in the Family, and something of this unity 
remained in a formal way when all faith in the 
old religion had fled. M. do Coulanges in his 
book on The Ancient City (p. 52) goes so far 
as to say that "the ancient Family (Koman) 
wna a religiousratherthan a natural association." 
But at last it became m.ainly a Secular Iiistltu- 
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tioD, along with State and Society^ all of them 
being dctined and contrullod by the secular law 
of Rome. Thus aruue Occidental civilization in 
contract with Oriental, being marked by the 
complete development of secularity with the cor- 
responding decliue of religiosity. 

The great movement of the Greco-Roman world 
was, accordingly, the rise of the Secular au<l the 
fall of the Religious Institution, culminatiug iu 
Greek Philosoi)hy and Ethics on the theoretic 
side, and Roman Law and Administration on the 
practical si<le, botli sideti being secular. That 
antique civilization wus the mighty training of the 
race to a secular institutional life, which i» our 
priceless heritage from it, but it ended in irrc- 
ligiou, with conseiiucnt dccadeuco and evanish- 
ment. We have rejected the Religion of the 
Greeks and Roiuans, but they first rejected it 
themselves. Wo still retain, however, the essence 
of their Secular Institutions, their monogamy iu 
the Family, for instance, their social jurispru- 
dence, and many of their nmnicipal and political 
arrangements. 

(3) The next great institutional movement was 
the rc3torati<m of the Religious Institution to the 
Occident. This was the work of Christianity, 
whoso supreme function was to bring back to 
civilization the God-consciousness which had been 
substantially lost in tiiat antique world, whereby- 
it was itself lost. In the fullness of time the 
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Church rises to view ss the organized Bcligious 
Institation, asserting itself strongly, sometimes 
too stroDgly, as distinct from Family, Society, 
State, and all secular life. But the Church ha» 
h)»d its evolutionary process, not by any means a 
tame one, from its primitive form through the 
medieval period down to the present. 

IX. In regard to the Evolution of the Educa- 
tive Institution it can be said that this i?t going 
on with a peculiar epoch-making energy just iu 
the present age. The School iu some form was 
undoubtedly implicit from the beginning iu the 
institutional unit as Family, Tribe or Comnmuitj-. 
But it has been the last to unfold itself fully into 
an independent Institution, which it is doing just 
now in the most advanced countries of the world. 
Hitherto it has been largely kept under the tute- 
lage of other Institutions, the Family, the State, 
and especially the Church, The fuct that it is 
often supported by taxation does not make 
it a political Institution, though some poli- 
ticians hold that view, and pervert it 
from its purpose. The BMucative Institution 
may be said to be engaged at present in a 
struggle for freedom, it has decbvred and is 
fighting for its independence as an Institution 
coH3qua] and co-ordinate with the other Institu- 
tions, Secular and Religious — their strong suj)- 
porter and ally, but not their menial. In a land 
of free Institutions, it must itself be a free lusti- 
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tutioB, whosesupreme end is to train every born 
individual into being a free man, tbat is, free 
infrititutionally, not capriciously. 

And here it ought to be added that this Institu- 
tional Psychology is properly the science of 
freedom, just that and nothing else, and more- 
over the only science of freedom. Henco it ia 
liie science which the on-coming free citizen 
should appropriate above all others; it shows 
him to himself in his institutional relations, 
which alone can make him a free man among 
free men in a free world. A people must have a 
science of itself, which cxprcssos tlic funda- 
mental fact of its life and its H|iirit ; a free people 
must ultimately possess a free science, wliich is 
justtthe science of freedom. Natural Science is 
notoriously unfree, dominated wholly by tlie 
physical world of necessity, wliich chjiracteristic 
usually goes over into the faith and philosophy 
of its one-sided devotees. Natunil Science has 
no Free-Will, cannot have by virtue of its own 
limitation; still Ics.'* has it a Frcc-Will which 
wills Free- Will, or any conception thereof. 
Hence it cjumot furnish tlio nietliod or even the 
concrete subject-matter f()r a science of Institu- 
tions, which is veritably the science of freedom 
from beginning to end. Nsitiiral Science has an 
important place in the curriculum of the Educa- 
tive Institution, as it gives iiii element of the 
total process of human educnliitn: still it cannot 
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fasTe the dominating place, which, in a free land, 
muBt be given just to the science of freedom. 
Thie is none other than the science of Institutions, 
which, we have to add, is not the Sociology of 
the present time. 

X. Summary. We shall here give a brief ab- 
stract of the main distinctions and divisions elabo- 
rated in the preceding account, and thereby present 
the whole succeeding exposition in outline. 

(a) The movement of the entire institutional 
world we have seen unfolding itself into the fol- 
lowing three fundamental forms : — 

(I) The Secular Institution. 

(II) The Religious lustituticin. 

(III) The Educative Institution. 

These are united in what we have called the 
institutional Psychosis, which is the pro(;ess of 
Will actualizing itself, and which gives not only 
the one supreme division of the science, but like- 
wise all the small divisions, thus unifying it and 
connecting it throughout in the one method of 
organization. 

(6) Each of these Institutions, accordingly, 
has its own process, which is nevertheless a pro- 
cess common to them all. The divisions of this 
process are designated as follows : — 

(I) The positive clement of the given Insti- 
tution. 

(II) The negative element of t!ic given In- 
stitution. 
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(Ill) The Evolution of the given Institu- 
tion. 

These three elements, though separately con- 
sidered, are alwaya brought together as stages of 
one process, which is also a Psychosis. 

(<?) In the historic development of the ia.sti- 
tutional world, as a whole, we start with tlic 
embryonic Institution out of which unfold the 
others, and which is the primitive Family. Pas-s- 
ing over for thepresentthis stage of institutional 
embryology, we observe in our Occidental civili- 
zation the three fundamental Institutions in the 
following historic evolution : — 

(I) The Secular Institution, evolved detinitely 
and separately in Greco-Roman antiquity. 

(II) The Religious Institution, evolved defin- 
itely and separately in the Christian Church. 

(III) The Educative Institution, now in tlie 
process of evolving itself into an independent 
Institution, especially iu countries having free 
Institutions, which demand a science of freedom 
as the chief discipline of a free Educative Insti- 
tution. 

XI. Actualized Will. Already wc have em- 
ployed this formula us indicating the psychical 
source of the institutional world, and as uttering 
the genetic principle of the present work. Per- 
haps what we have already said about it is sufli- 
cient for some readers ; but there are doubtless 
others who wish to have a more detailed cxplica- 
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titin of its meaning, even utthc ri»k of liaving to 
peruse some repetitions. And here we may say 
that we Bhall often have to come back to it in the 
course of the following treatise, in order to keep 
before the mind the unitary principle of all the 
different Institutions in their varied develop- 
ment. 

Institutions, then, are forma of actualized 
Will, entities produced by Will and endowed with 
Will for the purpose of securing and affirming 
Will, Their supreme end is the actualization of 
Frec-Will in the world, or the complete fulfill- 
ment of man's aspiration for freedom. They 
have in them always a return to Will ; the Ego as 
self -active creates the world of Institutions, 
which returns to the Kgo and makes valid just 
that self-activity in every human being. 

If we look about us, we have no difficulty 
in finding many instances of these Institutions, 
which are indeed an intimate part of ourselves, 
such as Family, State, Church, etc. Then we 
may observe manifold kinds of association among 
men, which go by the name of Institutions, such 
as a banking Institution, a benevolent Institu- 
tion, The latter arc mainly lesser forms or subor- 
dinate phases of the one great Social Institution 
which is to be considered later. 

The Institution, as here treated, has therefore 
a kind of selfhood, yet is not a self, a person, or 
Ego; it is a Will existent in the world, not sim- 
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ply iu the Ego or subject, but in an Object which 
ia itself Will. This Object is accordingly, not 
merely a realization of the Will in some material 
thing or in conduct, but an actualization of the 
Will in an Institution. 

The individual Will first makes itself real in a 
sensuous object, say, in a piece of wood, which it 
converts into a walking stick. Thus the external 
thing has the impress of my Will ; all implements 
show the Ego of the maker realizing himself 
through his Wilt, he is thus real (res, a thing, an 
object). Still further, the Ego as Will performs 
an action, which contains his Self, and for which 
he is responsible. If I strike my neighbor, that 
blow is mine, it holds my intention or Will, in it 
I have realized myself. Now in both these cases, 
in what I make as well as in what I do, I may be 
said U} have realized myself, I have made myself 
something external, I have put myself into a 
thing or into an act. But I have not yet truly 
actualized mj'self, that is, I have not yet made 
myself into au object which is itself Will and 
acts as Will. Wbeu I have completely external- 
ized myself as Will through au act of my Will, I 
have called forth a new Will, namely the Will as 
actual Object, or the objective Will, which itself 
must will something, to be actual. It is thus a 
kind of new Self or Person, indeed my other 
Self, which I have separated from me, and made 
active, vea self -active, as we shall see. 
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When I in this way will uiy oivn selfhood as 
M'iil to bo truly and completely objective, that if, 
when I actualize my Will, I am calling into ex- 
istence the world of Institutions, and my Will is 
institutional, or ethical (as distinct from moral). 
The institutional Will, therefore, is that which is 
always actualizing itself, creating Institutions or 
making itself one with them. 

The individual Will, accordingly, in this its 
highest stage is what produces the Institutional 
World; yet, on the other hand, this Institutional 
World, as Family, State, the Social Organism, 
existed already, and the human being was bora 
into them. Still tho individual has to produce, 
or rather, to re-produce them through his own 
activity ; every man has to make anew his Insti- 
tutional World, in order to possess it, even 
though it has been made before him and for him ; 
his own creative will-power must be perpetually 
exerted in order to live the institutional life, 
which is truly the life of the spirit, both as secu- 
lar and as religious. This is not merely an inner, 
emotional, or even moral life, but an objective, 
institutional, ethical life (ethical in the sense of 
the Greek ethos, and of the German aitflich). 

Moreover, this individual Will, having actual- 
ized itself, having taken on an objective shape 
which is itself Will, has become universal. For 
the objective Will, which is the Institution, must 
will something, must have a content, purpose. 
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end. But what is this content, purpose, end 
of tlip. objective Will or Institution? It is jast 
Will, ciin be ultimately nothing else. The grand 
purpose of the Institutional World is to niske the 
Ego as Will a fact, a positive existence; the 
Institution is itself a Will whose end is to estab- 
lish Will in its complete process, and thus to 
constitute a living, active entity in the world, not 
simply 113 individual, but as universal Will. 

The Institution, therefore, being a Will whose 
content or end is to establish, to safeguard, and 
to actualize Will, that is, all Wills whatsoever, 
has the characteristic of universality. This 
means not merely the common wish or volition 
of many or nil Wills as particular individuals; 
the universal AA'ill is what really secures, renders 
[Kissiblc, and indeed creates the particular Will. 
The Institution, accordingly, returns to the 
individual Ego as Will, and makes it actual, 
renders it, first of all, a Will active in the world, 
existent, endowing it with a universality which is 
objective. 

For example, let us take the State as an In- 
stitution. All the individuals in the State may 
have a coninion Will, they may to a man desire 
to annex a certain territory, but their particular 
Wills in this matter, however strong, cannot be 
made actual without the Institution whoso pur- 
pose and function are to make Will actual. The 
Stale must be present to secure and to actualize 
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the common Will, it is act merely this common 
Will. Government does not exist through public 
opinioD, but public opinion exists actually through 
government. To bo sure, a certain form of 
government, or a certain way of administering a 
certain form of government, may depend upon 
public opinion, but government as such is 
before public opinion, and is what renders the 
same possible, and finally actual. The truth 
is, the Institution is implied in every act of the 
Ego as Will; I, this individual, when 1 will the 
simplest act, am calling forth the Institutional 
World. This exists in advance, as already said, 
still I none the less have to create it for my- 
self. 

It is often said that men must associate to- 
gether, the human being has a native impulse 
to form a social order of some kind. The indi- 
vidual, in every act of his particular Will, calls 
for the universal Will, which alone can give true 
objecti\ity to his Will. The crudest social 
organization of the lowest savages has in it tliis 
element, and the highest Institution of civilized 
man shows the same fundamental fact. The 
science of association has to do essentially with 
the Institutional Will. 

In the moral spbero, which has gone before 
the sphere of Institutions (see its place and 
treatment in The Will and the \V<yrld),vie saw 
the individual controlled by his sense of duty ; he 
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willed to do the right which was alao universal, 
nay, he rose to willing the good of all even 
against his own individual right. Still this good 
was his own conception of the good, it had 
reality only in himaelf, it was subjective, and so 
was subject to his own Ego. Thus in form it 
was still individual, not universal; it was not 
actualized in the world and commanding not 
merely his Ego but all Egos, it was not objective 
and institutional, having the authority of the 
living Institution. I must indeed obey my own 
conception of the good, which can be called my 
Universal, butray Universal may nut be another 
man's Universal, and so is not universal at all. 
The Good must be made actual, existent, eternal ; 
it must be given an active life in the world, inde- 
pendent of any particular Will, it must live when 
I am dead, it must be elevated out of its sub- 
jective condition into an Institution. 

In such terms we seek to bring before our- 
selves the thought of the Will as a spiritual real- 
ity, having realized itself not simply in a thing, 
not even in a moral action merely, but as a new 
Self in the world, or a new Person as it were, 
whose function is to will the individual Will and 
thereby to make real the particular Person in a 
kind of universal Person. This reality, as already 
indicated, is better expressed by the term actual- 
ity when the latter is once fully understood, since 
it suggests the activity of the Will as its essence. 
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I, this piitiv hidividual, am to find in tho Institu- 
tional World my elder and more powerful brother, 
indeed quite all-powerful, whose universal Will 
saves, safeguards, and finally actualizes my indi- 
vidual Self. 

We say that this Institutional World is a spiritual 
realm, a veritable spirit-world, not visible as a 
material object or as a thing of Nature, yet the 
most fiolid fact of existence. What is man with- 
out the Social Order, without the State, Family, 
Church, Art, Literature, Science? All these 
belong to the Institutional World, are the invis- 
ible spirits dwelling in it, which we are now going 
to conjure, trying to make them assume shapes 
for the inner eye, for Thought, of which indeed 
they are the primal creation. 

The realm of freedom is the Institutional 
World, wliose whole nature is freedom made 
actual, not as a caprice, not even as a subjective 
command, but as an objective fiict. The imme- 
diate, impulsive Will is not free, is not self- 
determined, but is determined by a feeling or 
impulse, which, though internal, is properly 
external to the free Will. The moral Will is 
subjectively free, but not completely, not actually 
free ; the Stoic may be free in chains, or as a 
slave, but he cannot ac^t as a freeman, his free- 
dom having no sphere of action, no world to act 
in. But the Institutional World may be said to 
be just the sphere of the freeman, its chief func- 
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tion is to eBtabliah his free Will. It is true that 
tlio imperfect forms of InstitutioDS manifest 
freedom imperfectly' ; but the whole development 
of the Institutional World from the dawn of 
History, the whole movement of Civilization is 
to perfect the free Institution. The end toward 
which History is moving is just the complete 
actuality of freedom. The Institutional Will, 
therefore, is truly the free Will, being one with 
the Institution, whose essence is the actualizing 
of free Will, the making it an active, living 
power in the world. 

The individual Will ie, accordingly, not free till 
it is made valid by the universal Will which is not 
subjective, but existent, actualized in an Institu- 
tion. Wo may note again the three kinds of free- 
dom here designated : the capricious, the moral, 
and the institutional ; the last alone is true free- 
dom, since the Will therein is determined by 
itself, even from the outside world. For the ex- 
ternal Institution, as already said, is a Will, and 
a Will whose end, purpose, content is to render 
Will valid. That is, when the particular Will of 
the individual is willed by tho universal Will, it 
must bo free, for how can it escape? Freedom 
lias become the very necessity of the Will; 
my free act, being made also tho act of the Insti- 
tution, or tho universal Will, becomes univer- 
sally free, being now the act of the universal 
Person as it were. Thus in the present sphere 
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Freedom and I^ecefeity are no longer two con- 
flicting irreconcilable opposites, but are harmo- 
nized ; Necessity has joined hands with Freedom 
and compelled it to be. But in all lower stages of 
Will the dualism appears, must appear; an imper- 
fect Freedom is always imperfect through an out- 
aide Necessity. 

The student is now to see tliat every act of his 
individual Will, even the humblest, ideally implies 
its completion, which is actually the Institutional 
"World. If I make a toothpick, I have realized 
my will in a small object for some finite end ; but 
this realization of my Will, were it completed, 
would itself be Will ; my act of volition, being 
the objectifying principle, must finally objectify 
itself Its a whole; the act, the process must be- 
come the object, when it has fully realized itself. 
My Will, having realized itself in a toothpick, 
has shown its nature to bo self-realization ; it has 
to make itself a reality in the world, and this 
reality of itself is not a material object, but a WiU 
which is active likewise, an actuality, an Institu- 
tion. 

Thus the Ego as an act of Will shows a going 
forth out of itself, a separation from itself; it is 
its of/ier, it makes itself object. Such is the 
fundamental self-separation involved in all Will. 
But this object, separated by Will from itself, is 
finally itself, namely the objective or actualized 
Will. Herein the Ego as Will has loturnod into 
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itself, or, after going forth, it has found itself; 
through the stage of self-alienution it niovea 
into self-reconcihHtion in the realm of lustitu- 
tionu. 

So wo bring to an end this account of actual- 
ized \yill aa the direct psychical source of the in- 
stitutional world. Drawing an analogy from 
embryology, we may call it the psychical em- 
bryo of Institutions, their seed in the soul of 
man. This stage wc mu.'^t distiuguish from the 
Family, which is the institutional embryo, 
that is the gcrminai Institution from which are 
derived all the rent. Or, taking the illustraticin 
from biology, we may siiy that the primal psy- 
chical cell of Institutions is actualized Will, but 
the primal institutional cell itself (which is 
the psychical cell in its first actuality) is the 
Family. The reader will, of courise, understand 
that these are but illustrations of the thing, not 
the thing itself, which is not ii physical object 
but the Self, Ego, and is ultimately to be 
grasped in Its own right, as it is in itself, and not 
thrunyh im analogy or illu.striitiim. ActUJilizi'd 
Will is a thought, which is finnlly to bo (-eized in 
its purity, that is, by the Thinking which creates 
it ]nircly. 

Xir. Ifintoriraf. Already the stutcment has 
been emphasized that the present work makes no 
claims to hv a Sociology in the ordiniuy sense t<( 
the term. Tn be sure, it is our opinion that, »s 
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the old Political Economy ba3 broadened itself 
out into Social Science, so the latter will have to 
broaden itself out into Institutional Science. In 
fact, sigQS are not wantiug that this movement 
has already begun. Social Science cannot know 
itself without knowiug at the same time State, 
Church and School. 

Sociology traces its name and origin to Comte, 
who places it at tlie cuhnination of his six groat 
sciences. With him it clenrly depends upon 
physical science, or rather is a physical science ; 
in fact he seemed more inclined at one time to 
call it Social Physics than Sociology, and made 
it the second division of Organic Physics, of 
which Physiology ( Biology ) was the first. On 
the same general liue Sociology is carried for- 
ward by Herbert Spencer, notwithstanding his 
differences from Comte, and through Spencer 
it has passed down to the present time, amid a 
good many amplifications, deflections and pro- 
testa. Nearly all recent sociologists unite in say- 
ing that Sociology must tiike Psycliology as ita 
starting-point and not Biology ; even Spencer 
says something of the kind in spite of his practice 
to the contrary. But when wo como to look 
into. the Psychology of the sociologists, we find 
it to be usually Physiological Psychology, that 
is. nn»re biological than pwychological. What, 
then, is gained by the substitution? Here, in- 
deed, lies one of the main difficulties of present 
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Sociology ; it has not yet found out quite how 
to set itself in order. The result is its votaries 
have given themaelveB up almost wholly to experi- 
mentalisra, to special studies of small patches 
which at last form monographic mountains, to 
unorganized observations which constitute an 
amorphous undisciplined mass of particulars, at 
most the crude materials of a science in the 
future. But cannot we too have a little order in 
our present life, or are we condemned to live in 
everlasting chaos that coming generations may 
enjoy the cosmos? 

We confess that we have tried to run a now 
line through this Science of Human Association 
from beginning to end, aline thut does not pass 
through Comte and his successors, though the 
value of their work and the enormous impe- 
tus given by them to the study of Institutions 
must be always duly recognized. This lino prop- 
erly reaches back to the old Greek thinkers, Plato 
and Aristotle, both of whom have left great insti- 
tutional works, for such we must deem Plato's 
HepuhUc and Aristotle's PnUHcs. Sfili they have 
no completely actualized Institution which secures 
Free-Will, since both disregard it in iniporant 
cases, Plato for instance by his communistic 
scheme and Aristotle by his advocacy of slavery. 

Passing at once to the great thinkers of our 
own age, we naturally begin with Kant, who has 
had a profound and lusting influence upon Moral 
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Science bat who never rose to an adequate con- 
ception or treatment of Institutional Science. 
Fichte, his immediate successor and the promul- 
gator of subjective idealism, could not by means 
of such a doctrine do much with objective Insti- 
tutions, thouf^h he treated of them in different 
portions of his career. But the greatest in this 
German series is Hegel, who has more pro- 
foundly expressed and developed the institu- 
tional idea than any other one of the world- 
famous thinkers. This is spci-iully seen in that 
part of his system which lie calls Ohjecdve 
Sptril, and which, iu our opinion, is tho most 
fruitful portion of his philosophy. 

Thus we draw our institutiouul lino through 
Hegel from whom are derived m<>i*t valuiiblc 
thoughts and suggestions. He culls the State 
"the actuality (^Wlrklu'hkett) of the subfitun- 
tial Will, " and again "the actualization ( \'<r- 
wirklichung) of freedom." (^Phil di'H Jiec/tt.i n. 
306 and 311.) What use we make of this 
thought has already appeared and will continue 
to appear throughout the present book. liut 
here we have to note his limitation. He aj)pltc« 
this thought to the State, but not to the whole 
institutional world, not even to the entire sphcrt' 
of the Secular Institution, at least not clearly and 
distinctly. Still further, Ilegcl has no devel- 
oped Behgious Institution and no dcveiopi'd 
Educative Institution organically c<mnci'ted 
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with bis system. Both must bo added to and 
unfolded from the germinal thought which ho 
has given. He has devoted a large work to Relig- 
ion as sucli, but in that work the Eeligious Insti- 
tution has a very subordinate part, though it 
certainly appears. Ho discusses the Church in 
Bonie paragraphs externally api>ended to his 
treatise on the State (sec/*////. drsltechta,s. 325), 
which fact shows it to have no place in his organ- 
ized system of Institutions. As to education, 
ho htis many weighty remarks about it scattered 
throughout his works, but no Kdiicativo Insti- 
tation. 

The science of Institutions, therefore, after 
developing into and through Ilcgcl, mint again 
emphatically develop out of him. Such is the 
highest use t9 whicli he or any great thinker can 
be put. He is not to be battered down by 
argumentation from witliout directed against him, 
but is to be unfolded from the inside into a 
higher reality. The great thinker usually suffers 
a double mistreatment — from his foes and from 
his friends; but he is not to be externally refuted 
by the one set, iii>r is he to be internally crvstal- 
hzed by the other. What Hcircl says he cli.l 
to or rather did for Spinoza, must be done for 
Hegel himself. lie slates that he " elevated 
Spinoza's doctrine of Substance into the higher 
point of view," and di<i not undertake to refute 
itas ii false svslciii. He miiilrit L'cnerate the 
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with hia system. Both must be added to and 
nnfolded from the germinal thought which ho 
has given. He has devoted a large work to Belig- 
iou as such, but in that work the B«ligious tusti- 
tutiott has a very subordinate part, though it 
certainly appears. He discusses the Church in 
some i>ariigraph8 externally appended to his 
treatise on the State (see /*Aii7. desliecfita,n. 325), 
which fact shows it to have no place in his organ- 
ized system of Institutious. As to education, 
he has many weighty remarks alxiut it scattered 
throughout his works, but no Educative Insti- 
tution. 

The science of Institutions, therefore, aft«r 
developing into and through Hegel, must again 
emphatically develop out of hiiu. Such in the 
highest use to which he or any great thinker can 
be put. He is not to bo battered down by 
argumentation from without directed against him , 
but is to be unfolded from the inside into a 
higher reality. The great thinker usually suffers 
a double mistreatment — from his foes and from 
his friends ; but he is not f o be externally refuted 
by the cue set, nor is he to be internally crystal- 
lized by the other. What Hegel says he did 
to or rather did for Spinoza, must be d()no for 
Hegel himself. He states that he "elevated 
Spinoza's doctrine of Substance into the higher 
point of view," and did not undertake to refute 
it as a ftiht! ^'vstolu. Ho niade it generate the 
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Conception {Begriff), which was his own higher 
doctrine. Thua he connects the movement of his 
own thought with that of Spinoza (see his Logik, 
8. 9-11) and also with that of Kant. Such 
ia Hegel's principle, that of development, and 
certainly he ia not to be excluded from the work- 
ing of his own principle. The philosophic blight 
oomes when the disciple turns literalist, rehears- 
ing the categories of the master without making 
them over into himself and transcending them. 
And we may add that Hegel's dialectical method 
must also be transformed and become a pj^ycho- 
logical method, before it can be employed for 
the science of Institutions, as the latter is here 
conceived. For such a purpose the psychical 
process itself must be taken; that is, the inher- 
ent process of the Self alone can penetrate and 
order the works of the Self, to which Institutions 
belong. An alien physical or metaphysical 
method can never fraternize with or even reach 
into the institutional soul and its movement. 
Only that within us which is like Institutions 
can assimilate them. The psychical process 
above mentioned, which moves through and 
organizes the institutional world wo have alrciidy 
designated as the Psychosis. (Forafuller treat- 
ment of this subject, wo may bo permitted to 
refer to our special work, Puj/chology and fhv 
PaydtosU, latroductioD, et passim). 



SSCTIOy FIRST.— THE SEOULAJi 
INSTITUTION. 

The sphere of Social Intititution» iK-gius with 
whnt we here call the Secular Inistitiition, or the 
secular institutional world, whicli has tlireo main 
forms — Family, Soeiety, State. The idea of 
secuiarity is, in general, the idea of terrestrial 
oxisteiiec ; it suggests that which belongs to life 
here and now; it pertains to tlio temporal 
clement, rather than to flie eternal, wherein lies 
an implied contrast with the Heligious Institu- 
tion. 

The Secular Institutious (for we shall also use 
the plural to indicate the divisions) are not Per- 
sons, cannot be called Egos, though they be 
forms of Free-Will actualized, whose end is 
ultimately to secure Free- Will. Family, Societyi 
(44) 
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State, though not Porsnna, nvxy bo willed Per- 
sonificatious in the strict sense of the term ; they 
are made by the Person to act as a Person in 
willing Free-Will. The essence of secularity ir* 
the individual Self institutionalized, made object- 
ive and universal — a Self willing the freedom of 
all imrticular Selves, though these have also to 
will it, and to be perpetually re-creating it that 
they all be free. Herein we may see the ground- 
plan of all human association. 

Thn8 in the Secular Institution I create or 
re-creatothcuniversal Will or Person at its center, 
which is my act of Personification in the sense 
above given. But in the Religi(ms Institution 
the universal Person at its center creates me, and 
the whole universe besides — and that is Ilis act 
of Per so niti cation (or Person-making). I am 
to submit my individual Will, first of all, to Hia 
universal Will, which, however, is to will my 
freedom. 

Manifestly both Institutions, the Secular and 
the KeUgious, are forms of actualized Will whose 
end or content is Free Will, hence both are 
classed as Institutions. Yet they arc two diverse, 
yea two opposite forms of actualized Will, the 
one coming frcim the hunnm or finite Ego, and 
the other coming from the divine or absolute Ego. 

The general movement, accordingly, of the 
Secular Institution is that it starts with the in- 
dividual Will, then unfolds into the objective 
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form or orgiiniam of itself, which is Will actoiil- 
ized and at work in the world, whose end is to 
secure, to complete, and to vivify the individnal 
Will, bringing the sumo to its ultimate fulfillment. 
Thus the Ego as Will reaches its true being and 
enforces itself as an actual existence, at the 
same time being made universal, for all. 

For example, Society (as the Economic Institu- 
tion) starts with the individual \Villintheformof 
appclito or bodily need, which calls forth just 
thi^ Social Order or Will actualized for the end 
of natisfying the wants of the body and other 
wants. Thus man must satisfy his appetite not 
immedintely, but tlirough the Social Institution, 
which in turn i« evoke<l just through his wants, 
and which is, therefore, their end, or the ultimate 
gnnind of their being. That is, through his 
wants the individual is compelled to be social, 
to make Society, to live a universal life in order 
to exist as an individual. 

Tlie Will of man is, in the first place, immedi- 
ate, gifted with the power of objectifying itself, 
of making itself into something outside of itself, 
wliich aetis the primal assertion of self. Equally 
vahd is the second stage of the Will, which must 
bo able to suppress itself, to hold iti^elf back 
from its own immediate act, whereby it separates 
within from itself, and, so to Kpcak, puts down 
itself. The third stage shows the Will in full 
possession of itself just through this power of 
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self •suppression ; it now ariserts itself not imme- 
diately aud impulsively, but with its reserved 
strength of self-control. 

The foregoing process is the psychical move- 
ment of the Ego in all individual Will, which 
tAkes the form of Desire, Impulse, Motive. 
Every Institution starts in the human being 
with some Desire, which is first immediate, sec- 
ondly is inhibitory of itself, then thirdly inhibits 
the inhibition and returns to itself, therein tit- 
tuinJng to mastery of Desire. (For a fuller 
account of this process of Desire see our Will 
audits WorM,i>. 105, 117, etc.) 

Now it is through this process of Desire that 
the individual develops into and participates in 
the institutional world. He desires a loaf of 
bread which is the property of another, so he 
inhibits his immediate Desire or Impulse to 
seize it till ho earns it and receives it from the 
Social Whole, through which he inhibits his own 
inhibition and takes the bread. Thus his indi- 
vidual Will, here his Desire, ia institutionalized, 
is made to pass through the social alembic before 
it can bo gratified. In this way nil Desires 
or all individual Wills can be satisfied (relatively 
speaking) by first satisfying the Institution 
(Society) whose function is just to satisfy the 
inuividual Will in the form of Desire. 

In like manner we may consider sexual Desire. 
As immediate or as natural passiou it must be 
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inhibit«d ; but this inhibition is removed througt 
the iDstitution, the Family, which traneliguref 
physical Desire into domestic Love. Thuf 
rii^es out of the sensuous, immediate, p&T' 
ticular Will a new Will, whose end is to brinj 
forth the freedom of the person in anc 
through the Institution, leading all individual) 
into the way of the universal life, which ii 
institutional. 

Tlie preceding process also includes the three 
grand stages of Will, the psychological, th« 
moral, and the institutional. The immediate 
form of Will is purely psychical and has no mora 
character; bub when the inhibition comes in 
morality has appeared, for I suppress my imme 
diate Desire in view of some ideal end or of somi 
dutj'; my higher self perchance puta down mj 
lower self. Finally , when this ideal end is actual 
izcd in an Institution, we have reached the gram 
culmination of the movement of all Will, the en( 
which includes all other ends. 

The Secular Institution, has, accordingly, U 
actualize the secular Will of man, to transforn 
the immediate Kcnsuous being of the individua 
in his daily life and occupations. Sccula 
existence is devoted to making a living, to raisiuj 
a family, to performing the duties of a citizen 
to following a vocation. Such employment 
go back to some form of individual Desire whici 
is to be elevated and made institutional ; whereb' 
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not one mao, but all can have their Desires and can 
be therein free, of course througli the Institution, 
whose object is just to secure this freedom. 

Again at this point rises the contrast between 
the secular and the religious worlds. St. Crispin, 
making a shoe and selling it to get his bread, per- 
forms !v secular act. though he be a saint, and is 
through such an act a member of the Secular Insti- 
tution. But St. Crispin making a shoe and giving 
it to the poor at the command of God performs 
a religious act and is a member of the Religious 
Institution, since hcyields up his own immediate 
Will and its product to another Will, the highest, 
which subordinates his shoemaking to quit« a new 
end. Now, the Saint's Will is to subject itself 
and iiil its works to the Absolute Will, and from 
this act of self-renunciation springs his religiosity, 
or perchance his saintship. 

Still we must see that the Saint also just 
in such a deed has fulfilled his individual Desire, 
which is to subject his individual Desire to 
the Absolute Will. Thus we behold the dualism 
in the religious Will as contrasted with the aec- 
nlar Will; the one actualizes itself in an Institu- 
tion which vindicates and guarantees the individ- 
ual Will as such (secular) ; but the other actu- 
alizes itself in an Institution which makes valid 
the subjection of the individual Will through 
itself (religious). Still we are to see that both 
Institutions have the one great ultimate end 
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n'hk-li makes them institatioDal ; both are actn- 
alized Free AVill which ■wUla Free Will. 

Such is the general thought of the Secular Insti- 
tntioQ as actualized Will, which is now to be seen 
unfolding itself into Family, Society, State, which 
are not passively distinct, but are in a process 
with one another. All these Institutions look 
after the reproduction of the Person, the exist- 
ence and the perpetuity of the Self, which is the 
sacred thing, ar when more profoundly seen into, 
is the only thing in this universe. The Person 
must first 6e (through the Family), then must 
live (through Society), finally must live free 
(through the State). Deeply int«r-connected 
are these three Institutions, forming, as it were, 
a triple iutcrlinking chain of three psychical 
rings — each a Psychosis in itself, yet oU three 
together a Psychosis. 

Before passing to the special treatment of ■ 
each, we shall seek to emphasize their salient 
characteristics, as well as their unity, by way of 
introduction, hoping thereby to impress upon 
the mind of the reader in advance their inter- 
connection, which is the main purpose of the 
present exposition. 

I. TJie Family. This is the Institution whose 
end is to secure tlie Reproduction of the Person 
simply and immediately, as a total individual. 
Through this Institution the individual is first 
brought into the institutional world, and is reared 
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to participate in the same. Through the Faniilr 
the human being begins to exist by the deed and 
care of others, the parents, and from this purely 
external starting-point he enters the long road of 
his unfolding into a free man. The Family, 
then, iathat form of actualized Will whose object 
is to bring forth into the world a Free Will, 
creating the same in a Person and starting it off 
on its career of self -development. Thus in the 
Family also we must see the Institution as actual- 
ized Free Will, whose ultimate end is to secure 
Free Will, in the present case by bringing 
it into existence, that is, into an institutional 
existence. 

The Family is, accordingly, the real genus or 
generic principle generating and thus preserving 
humanity in its infancy ; it is the Institution aa 
creative, creating the individual as Person and 
starting him in his physical and also in his insti- 
tutional life. But it is also the creative Institu- 
tion aa creative of all other Institutions, carrying 
its geneticenergy through the whole institutional 
world. We may deem it the primordial institu- 
tional cell, source of all that follow ; it is truly 
the potential Institution which is to realize itself 
in the forthcoming development. 

n. Society. This is the Institution whose end 
is to secure the Keproduction of the Person as 
physical and institutional individual through him- 
self, through his own activity, which realizes 
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itself in property. That it), the individual work- 
ing in and through Society, now reproduces him- 
sell, hia own body primarily, and also Ms own 
environing world of wealth andproperty. Food, 
raiment, and shelter come to him not imme- 
diately, but through the Social Institution, 
which, however, must be set in motion by his 
effort. He must give to it what it gives back to 
him. The Family presents to him (as n child) 
food, raiment, and shelter, without his own 
activity ; Society makes such a present to him 
only through his activity in some form. Thus 
the social gift is & mediated one, while the do- 
mestic gift is an immediate one. 

Society is that form of actualized Will 
which has first to make Free Will a reality 
in the thing or in the material realm which 
thereby becomes Properii/. Surrounding the 
individual everywhere is a world of Property, 
which is the existence of the Person in the mate- 
rial object. Here too the social Institution must 
be seen to be actualized Free Will, whose ultimate 
end is to secure Free Will, in the present case 
by guarding the life of the individual from the 
many vicissitudes of Nature. 

III. The Stale. This is the Institution whose 
end is to secure the Reproduction of the 
Person through the universal Will in the form of 
Law. The individual working in and through 
the State, is under the protection of the Law, 
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which ia the formulated commaad to secure his 
Will. The State is, then, that form of actual- 
ized Will, which explicitly and consciously de- 
clares its own principle of actualized Will in the 
Law. The Secular Institution becomes, so to 
speak, conscious of it«elf iu the State, and also 
utters that consciousness of itself in its ultimate 
end, which is freedom. For in the State man 
becomes, or ia to become, consciously free, free 
through the Law and Institution. 

The State, knowing its own purpose to be 
actualized Will which ia to secure Will, can now 
go buck and secure Family and Society, which 
are otherwiae helpless and implicit forms of ac- 
tualized Will. This fact is expressed in the 
usual formula that the function of the State is 
to secure Person and Property, as both are inse- 
cure without the State returning to them and 
safe-guarding them through its self-conscious 
purpose uttered in the Law. 

Such are the three forms of the Secular Insti- 
tution — Family, Society, State. In all three, 
as above formulated, we may observe the com- 
mon end, the Reproduction of the. Person; this 
Person being given as the germ or the potential 
unit of humanity, is to bo unfolded into com- 
plete institutional life. But the Reproduction of 
the Person takes different shapoe in the different 
Institutions; in the Family he is immediately 
reproduced, is born aa an individual Will; ia 
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Society he is reproduced through himself in the 
external world, which he appropriates or makes 
\i\& Property ; in the State he is reproduced at) 
willing his own self-reproductioa in the Law. 
Hence the Person is not fully reproduced till ho 
develops into his institutional heritage, taking it 
up into his spirit and making it internal. In 
brief, we may say that the Person is born in the 
Family, is realized {rea, thing) in Society, and is 
actualized in the State (actus, pertaining to the 
AVill). The Secular Institution, according'ly, 
takes the seedling Kgo, and nurtures it into the 
full stature of the Person an a domestic, social, 
and political being. Thus each (the Person and 
the Secular Institution) reproduces the other in 
and through the other. 

Nor must we stop »'ith conceiving these throe 
forms of the Secular Institution as simply united 
in a common principle, giving, as it were, a fixed 
or dead result, ^ye must see them active, and 
so uniting themselves by their innermost psychi- 
cal process, which is the Psychosis, showing the 
three stages — inimeditite, separative and return- 
ing. The careful reader will have already felt or 
perchance consciously observed this movement 
in the preceding exposition. For the Family 
shnsvs the Person immediately reproduced; 
Society shows the Person sejiarating himself 
within as Will and externalizing himself as Prop- 
erty ; tlie State sliows the Person returning u'lou 
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Umself and securing himself and liid activity 
through the Law. The returning priociple of 
thft State 'we can see expressed in the formula: 
tte State ia that form of actualized Will whose 
end IS to Becure the actualization of Will. It i^ 
tbe Law ^rbotia content ia to safeguard the Will 
both as inner Person and outer Property, and it 
is the State which makoa and administers the 
Law. We may add here that the Family is the 
immediate, implicit, potential principle out of 
which all Institutions unfold an their germ, as 
theur primal reproductive source; it generatei^ 
not only Persons but Institutions. 

We may here repeat the fact that each form 
of the Secular Institution starts with the indi- 
vidual Will as Desire. The sexual appetite pro- 
pels man into the Family, the bodily wiiuts call 
forth the Social Order, the impulse of the Will 
to freedom makes for the State. Now all these 
Desires are not to be gratified individually and 
directly, but through the Institution. Their 
immediate gratification would be destructive of 
Free-Will as universal, and man would drop 
back into a condition of violence. Hence the 
individual Will in every form of Desire must be 
institutionalized, ere even the purpose of that 
Desire can be attained, and men can live togetber 
in freedom. 

But just at this point the element negative to 
the Secular Institution and to all Institntions 
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enters and aeeerU itself. The individual Will 
by virtue of its freedom can refuse to be ioeti- 
tntionalized, and can follow its own immediate 
epontaneous Desire, which destroys the freedom 
of others. Thus a destroying principle comes 
into the institutional world at its very source, 
namely the individual Will. 

Hence each Secular Institution will have within 
itself a descending stream, a receding movement 
which tends to carry it back to the beginning in 
mere individual Desire, and thus to reduce man 
to barbarism. All nindcrn society is known to 
have this retrogressive current in its bosom ; 
indeed with this is its chief battle. Man is for- 
ever lapsing from civilization to savagery, and 
the migration backwards never ceases. 

But there is also the counter current, the 
movement forwards out of savagery to civiliza- 
tion, which is just the advance of the institutional 
world. In fact we must see that the mentioned 
descent of Institutions is not only the counter- 
part but the necessary condition of their ascent; 
the two are parts of one process. Without the 
fall, there can be no rise ; without something to 
overcome, there is no overcoming. All progress, 
all evolution has in it a negative antecedent or co- 
efficient, which is not tobeleftout of the account. 
History, recording construction cannot omit de- 
struction without destroying itself. And in the 
institutional world, alongside of human ameliora- 
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6011 runs a strange inferual, Stygian river of 
\\u\iiaTV deterioration. Yet both are factors of 
t\ie one vast, all-eDcompnBBing ciocial process, 
and botla must be reckoned with in any com- 
pete GxpoBition of the present theme. 

In the Family, State, and Society, therefore, 
we most expect to find this negative movement, 
wticU will even organize itself against tlie Insti- 
tntioQ — an Institution to destroy the Institution. 
In the Family there will be a reversion to mere 
sexual appetite; in Society a reversion to pure 
individual greed mauifcsted alike in rich and 
poor; in the State a reversion to brute Will 
whose end is to violate Person and Pniperty, 
The result is that inside the Institution there is 
a grand descent, 11 fall backward to its very 
beginning. 

Accordingly in each Secular Institution wc shall 
have the positive, the negative, and the ovolu- 
tionnry stages, which together make its constitu- 
tive process as a form of actualized Will. 

Once more we may glance back and take a 
brief survey of the three Secular Institutions 
apart and together. Through the Family the 
Person gets to be, through Society he gets to 
live, through the State ho gets to live a freeman. 
Thus the Secular Institutions give birth, main- 
tenance, freedom, not simply as natural, but as 
institutional. Varying the expression somewhat, 
we may say: the Family wills the Freo-Will to 
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be born. Society wills the Free-Will to be bus- 
tained, the State wilU the Free- Will to be Free- 
will. Thus the State turns back to the others 
and secures them along with itself as Free* Will. 
Here it may be well to repeat once more that the 
ideal end of the whole institutional world is 
Free-Will actualized, or the more and more 
oomplete actualization of freedom. 
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which actualizes itself in ad InstitatioD, primarily 
that of the Family, whose lower forms may be 
simply Will actualized, but whose destiny is to 
be Free-Will actualized, that is, auexiat«nt, objec- 
tive Free-Will which secures Free-Will in all the 
members of the Family. 

The Family is that Institution which brings a 
Free-Will into existencet not only physically but 
morally and intellectually ; it, therefore, can be 
seen to be an actualized Free-Will itself, that 
ie, a Free-Will existent, objectiye, whose end 
is to will Free-Will. Tbis does not mean that 
such an end always lies consciously in the parent 
of every child, though it may in certain cases. 
But in general, the Family being the primary 
Institution, has the institutional end tis implicit, 
unconscious, potential; as instinct, as emotion, 
as love. The individual through love becomes a 
member of the domestic Institution, and sur- 
renders himself to its end ; yet in this self-sur- 
render ho wins his freedom. 

The physical presupposition of the Family is 
the sexual individual, in whom is manifested 
Nature's deepest dualism, thiit of sox. At the 
same time the sexual individual longs to transcend 
his halfnoss and to become whole through one of 
the opposite sex. Thereby he shows himself as 
generic or generative — not merely individual but 
also species, reproducing himself as individual. 
Thus he is not merely a man, but ideally man- 
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Such is the vegetable cycle of BeprodnctioD, 
which bears such a striking analogy to the domes- 
tic cycle, beginning with the reproductiTe indi- 
vidual and returning to the same, not simply 
through Nature however, but through the Insti- 
tution. If the Family corresponds to the plant. 
Society bears more resemblance to the animal, 
and the State has its likeness to the Ego, 
being the self-conscious Institution. 

Thus the Family is to institutionalize or make 
ethical the eoxunl individual. Starting with de- 
sire, he is not to gratify it immediately, but 
through the Iii!<titutioQ. He must inhibit sexual 
propensities tiU they be transformed by their 
institutional end in the Family. Sensuality de- 
stroys the Family on one side, celibacy destroys 
it also on the other ; indulgence and prohibition 
can be equally negative to domestic life. 

Every human being is (or ought to be) bora 
into the Family, and consequently bom to repro- 
duce it, when he completes himself. He can 
only actualize himself as an institutional person 
through the Family ; to be completely himself he 
must reproduce his origin, and generate his own 
process in other individuals, who are to be insti- 
tutional like himself. 

The man and the woman, being distinct and 
separate by Nuture, become spiritually one in the 
Family, which, though not a Person or an Ego, 
has nevertheless a kind of Personality, being a 
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Will over both, to which both have to subject 
themnelves in order to get and to beget them- 
selves, thus attaining their true destiny in tliiit 
higher unity out of which both of them sprang. 
Id the Family they share in a loftier Personality 
which is much more than cither of them alone, 
for through it both are endowed with the ability 
to re-create and perpetuate themselves physically 
and spiritually — a new immortality — at the 
same time re-creating and perpetuating that 
loftier Personality itself through their active 
participation. 

The Family does not rest on purchase, though 
the wife may once have been bought directly, 
and indireptly may be still (at present the hus- 
band is oftener bought). The Family is not a 
contract, though contract may enter as one of 
ita relations to external affairs. The Family, we 
must repeat, is an Institution, the earliest form 
of actualized Free-Will whose end is to secure 
and to produce Free-Will. 

The human being (man and woman) has to 
belong to the Family and to keep up its process, 
in order to be completely himself, that is, in 
order to be an objective, actual Self, in possession 
of his own creative power. He may hold aloof 
from t3ie Family, but then he is not actually insti- 
tutional ; his life is but partial without its domestic 
integrity. Thus the Family, while its end is the 
physical and spiritual reproduction of the indi- 
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Family which brings into exiBtence this starting 
point, namely the human individual, and gives 
to him his first training to an institutional 
life. 

In another sense we may regard the Family as 
the first Institution. It contains implicitly all 
the Institutions which are to follow — ■ social, 
political, religious, educative. It is the primal 
institutional germ or potentiality which is to 
develop into separate forms — a fact to be noted 
both in its thought and in its history. A do- 
mestic stage we shall find in Society, State, 
ReUgion and Education, which, however, is not 
permanent, but develops out of its infantile con- 
dition. 

We shall now seek to unfold the process of 
the Domestic Institution, which will reveal the 
movement of the Ego in its three stages. Hence 
we sh^ll look at the Family ordering itself pri- 
marily through the psychical movement. 

I. The Positive Family; this shows the Insti- 
tution, as it is, immediately; we wisli.firstof all, 
to grasp the Family iu its present state of devel- 
opment, as far as thid has gone among the most 
advanced peoples. Hence wc here give the con- 
ception of tlieuionogiuuous FiimJIy, which, how- 
ever, has preserved in it deeply negative elements. 
These are perpetually dissolving it anew, reducing 
it to the beginning. So we have the counter 
process. 
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U the descRDt as well aa that toward which is the 
usceot, in order to have the whole process. So 
we start from and return to the Poeitive Family. 
Such is the general movement of the Family, 
which will be found to be in correspondence with 
that of the other social InatitutioDS. Before 
plunging into details, it is well for ub to re- 
call the unitary principle which weaves through 
and connects the whole. The Family, springing 
from the Will, which ia itself a phase or an 
activity of the Ego, gets its organizing process 
from the Psychosis, whose threefold movement 
throws its scarch>light over the grand sweep of 
the total Institution, as well as into every little 
corner of the household. This is the genetic 
thread which the earnest reader is to be contin- 
ually reproducing in himself as he follows the 
course of the succeeding exposition, since thus he 
is ideally re-creating the Family. 



I. The Positive Family. 

Our first attempt will be to grasp the elements 
of the Family as they exist before us, imme- 
diately ; to give its process as we behold it every 
day. This we call its positive side or phase, in 
contrast to the negative or destructive elements, 
which are likewise at work continually in the 
Domestic Institution. Or we might name this 
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a new Free-Will, or the possibility thereof, and 
thus shows itself aa the preserver of the race and 
its Institutions. 

In the preceding process we may see the Fam- 
ily bo7-n through Marriage, realized through the 
Home, actualized through the Child, who is po- 
tentially at least a Free-Wili whose destiny is to 
will Free Will, or one who is to become a free 
man- Thus is the Family truly an Institution, 
an actualized Will which is to secure Will by 
bringing it into existence and thereby to perpet- 
uate it. The birth of the Child is a Will new- 
born, which means a new creative center in the 
universe. These outlines we shall fill up with the 
more important detnils. 

I, Marhiaoe. There are iniiiiy gradations of 
Marriage, aa is only too well known ; still in every 
soul which can be called intstitiitiunat there ia an 
ideal of married life, a Hciiise of what coustituteis 
its completeness. It ia not to be merely a ph.v- 
sical union, not to be merely a legal union, 
though it has its pliynical side and must be ac- 
cording to law , nor is it to be simply a partner- 
ship for some external purpose {mnrlage de con- 
venance), nor simply an emotional union de- 
pendent on the whiffs of caprice. 

Marriage is to possess the stability of the in- 
stitutional world itself, and is to be dissolveil 
only in order to protect the Institution of the 
Fainiiv as awliule. An eternal element lies with- 
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tiou n-heu the sacred rite has been performed, 
ending in the vow of eternal fealty to the domes- 
tic Institution in the presence of the Eternal. 

Forth the marriedpairgointothe external world, 
in which, however, they have their own inner 
united life, which is that of the Family. Step- 
ping outside of the Church, the new Family 
enters ita own environment, its own House, which 
is to become its Home. This is the material and 
spiritual structure which the Family builds about 
itself as itri abiding-place and sanctuary, both for 
its own self-expression and for protection. 

II. The Home. The pair, having formed a 
new Family through Marriage, separate them- 
selves from their previous Families respectively, 
and establish their own household, in which 
they are no longer children but husband and 
wife. Such is the one separation; on the other 
hand they are separated from the outride world 
by their Home whose wails keep them to them- 
selves in their united life. 

A great advance in freedom — the ultimate 
end of all Institutions — is such a step. The 
couple, now have their own Family, they are in 
possession of their own domestic environment, 
Avhich wa.s not the case under the parental roof. 
Moreover, they, as truly institutional persons, 
reproduce their own Free Will in another new- 
born Will, and thereby attain the supreme end 
of the Family. Undoubtedly all this brings 
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1. The woman domesticated. The immediate 
process of the Home is hers, is her own inner 
life; she is the possibility of all domestication. 
Her Boul, her very touch has this domestic power. 
The necessaries of life pass through her band ; 
food, raiment, shelter she must domesticate, 
otherwise they are wanting in a certain element of 
nutrition ; at the truly domestic table something 
more than the physical body is fed. Of course 
people can eat at a restaurant and live, often they 
have to do so; but, however excellent the dishes, 
they soon grow wearisome. Even in the act of 
eating his dinner man lives not by bread alone. 
There should be an institutional nourishment 
along with that of the body. 

The womiiQ as Home-maker is, then, to make 
domestic the very necessaries of life; but she is 
also domesticated by tliein in turn. The Home 
is implicitly in her spirit, still it is to be brought 
out by training and practice. The woman who 
has a Home and keeps it is never going to get rid 
of this domestic process. The garment passes 
through her hands, she is the purveyor of food, 
and she has if not to make at least to transform 
the shelter of the Family. Still there are various 
gradations of this process of domestication, which 
may be classified in a brief survey. 

(1) In the early stages of social development 
the wife does the whole work of providing and 
caring for the Family, or nearly bo. She per- 
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forms outdoor labor, she has to wrest from 
Nature, by digging roots, by gathering wild 
berries, or by cultivating the fields, the things 
needful for life, while the man is the warrior or 
hunter or perchance councillor. The Indian 
squaw chops the wood, and insists upon it as her 
right; she has been seen to take the axe re- 
proachfully from the bands of her boy who 
wished by work to imitate the white man, and to 
remand him to his place as a good Indian. 
Women still toil in the fields among civilized 
peoples, but it is felt that she belongs iu the 
house, which she is to transform more aud more 
into the Home by her presence and by her inner 
life. Advancing civilization goes hand in hand 
with advancing domestication, and the latter may 
well be deemed, partially at least, the cause of 
the former. 

Woman's domestic labor now divides ; at first 
she both provides from the outside the necessaries 
of the Family and transforms them in the Home. 
'Hme, however, releases her from the former and 
confines her to the latter task. 

(2) The wife, accordingly, devotes herself 
more exclusively to Home-making; she trans- 
forms what the husband procures from the out- 
side and brings to her; she cooks the food, 
produces the clothing by spinning, weaving and 
sewing, and she domesticates the rude bare 
house, *n*biiig it over into a Home. She first 
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Close to the woman, as she goes through 
this process of the Home, we haye seen the 
man hovering around, as it were, and then 
helping. At first he watched over her some- 
what in the distance, as defender of the com- 
munity ; then ho drew near and relieved her 
of her outdoor burden, which he took upon 
himitelf ; finally he gave her a prodigious lift in 
her indoor task, relieving her of her grinding 
mechanical routine chiefly by a machine. Along 
with her he too is being domesticated — at which 
process we may next take a glance. 

2. Tlie man domesticated. He is properly the 
provider of the Home, as it Is at present con- 
stituted. He goes outside of it and there has 
his struggle for its existence ; the enemy of 
the niition or the forces of nature he must 
grapple with, and not let them destroy his Homo. 
In protecting the Family he is protecting the 
creative source of his people, yea of his race. 
He must will not only the existence but the 
reproduction of Frec-Will, and offer himself, 
if necessarj', as a sacrifice for such an end. 

Hence the man separates from Home, from 
wife and child, in order that ho may secure 
that Home and wife and oliild. He, too, is 
plainly in training, is in the process of domesti- 
cation. 

(1) Man's first domestication is his Marriage, 
bis submission to tlie Institution, which is of 
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course his own act. But then the wife domesti- 
cates him too, transforms in the Home -quite 
everything which he needs. In one way or 
other he receives from her hands hia food, his 
clothing, his shelter. He may have furnished 
her the original crude material, and usually does 
furnish it, but she domettticates it and through it 
domenticates him. So the Home is her field of 
influence, the place where her spirit rules, the 
true gynocracy; the man in the Homo drinks of 
her InstitutioQ, and participates in her soul, 
going back daily to the fountain-head of the 
institutional world, the Home. 

(2) But in the Home the man is uot to stay, 
his call is to go forth into the world, with which 
be has the conflict of existence for himself and 
for hia own. Hence he is the head of the Family 
in all external relations, he is its representative 
before the law which is to determine these ex- 
ternal relations. On this side the spirit of the 
man rules, and there is here an androcracy 
which has its field more outside the Homo than 
inside. In the lower sphere man has to furnish 
the strength, in the higher the justice of the 
world. In primitive society he procures, as 
hunter or herdsman, the raw material of life ; 
later he furnishes from the outside what the 
woman transforms inside the Homo ; finally when 
her domestic burden is too great, he relieves her 
by the machine. 
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the wild world about him to the great end of the 
Family, which world is thereby domesticated. A 
new spirit or character enters into the object of 
Nature, be it animal or plant, and makes it over; 
this spirit issues from tho Home and adds a new 
title and a new trait to the natural animal or 
plant, making it domesUc along with the man 
and the woman. 

What is the source of this added element? As 
already stated, tho end of the Family is the re- 
production of the human individual as an insti- 
tutional being through the Institution. As the 
Family transforms man, so it transforms the 
lower orders of Nature, whose reproduction is not 
now left to run wild in mere gratification, but is 
controlled by and filled with the new end, the 
Institution. Thus all Nature is to be first domes- 
ticated, then socialized, and even civilized ; it is 
to be made to share in Family, Society, State". 
Let us note briefly the stages of Nature domesti- 
cated. 

(1) Beginning with the aninuil kingdom we 
observe that the Home lias domesticated two 
iininials as its special guardians, tite dog, and in 
a less degree, the cat. Then it has tamed and 
improved another class of animals for their food- 
producing qualities — tho cow, sheep, pig, goat. 
Still another class it has domesticated for work, as 
the horse. Then, too, a great variety of fowla — 
turkey, duck, goose, pigeons, chickens. Here 
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we may place an insect, the honey<bee ; also a 
fish possibly, the gold-fish. 

A]l these specimens of animated nature were 
once wild, or have been derived from wild ances- 
tors. Bat man, or rather the Family, has taken 
them and imparted to them of its domestic spirit. 
This is the transforming power to which alt 
Nature seems plastic. The Home may be con- 
sidered Nature's first artist, filling her forms with 
a new spirit which is institutional. Language 
has registered this fact in the word domtsttc as 
applied to an animal. Take the dog which has 
been variously supposed to be derived from the 
wolf, fox, jackal, or a species of wild dug; at 
any rate, how different the domestic breed from 
the wild! And how many different forms, sizes, 
characters in the domestic breed ! Truly a f or- 
mable material did the original canine stock 
furnish to the hands of man, similar to the block 
of marble in the hands of the sculptor. 

How is this done? Chiefly the human Family 
takes to itself the animal Family, and provides 
for it against the accidents and strokes of savage 
Nature, securing to it often food and shelter, and 
sometimes clothing. The Homo docs for the 
animal what it does for itself, and thus gives to 
the dumb creature a Home, thereby making it 
domestic. We see, therefore, that domestica- 
tion is deeply connected with reproduction; the 
brute, reproducing itself is most formablo just 
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at the period of formation, and the Family 
transforms it with ita own spirit and fills it with 
its own end. 

The animal becomes more fertile by domesti- 
cation, which looks after this productive power. 
Darwin says that domestication often cures ster- 
ility, and the pivotal fact of his doctrine of 
Natural Selection is the reproduction of the in- 
dividual as moulded by nature and man. Nature 
gives an enormous increase, but destroys enor- 
mously through the stru^le for existence. Man 
stops this destruction, through his protection of 
the reproductive power of animals and his care 
for the offspring. He builds a Home for his 
animals, in a degree patterned after and certainly 
derived from his own Home, and treats them 
with a donieatic affection sprung of his own life. 
And the iofluence is retro-active. A neglected 
horse m apt to mean a carelesa husband orfather ; 
the animal Home reflects the master's own Home ; 
look into a farmer's pig-pen, and in most cases 
you can tetl something about his house inside. 
Among the peasantry of Europe the stable and 
the cow-stall are often under the same roof with 
the human household; both Families, that of the 
animal and of man, occupy different apartments 
of the same Home. 

Under the rule of the Home there is a recog- 
nized law observed by the animal members ; the 
cat and the dog, hereditary foes to each other, 
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learn to keep the peace of the household and 
endure each other's preBence, indeed they hare 
been known to help each other. Both control 
their predatory instinct against other domesti- 
cated animals, though they let it loose against 
wild prey. Thus the lower animal is brought to 
recognize theLawand the Institution through the 
Home, and it too in its way becomes institutional. 

(2.) In like manner quiteafragmentofthe veg- 
etable world has been domesticated. The grains 
(wheat, rye, barley, maize, etc.) are derived from 
wild ancestors; so, too, the fruits and the culi- 
nary plants (peas, potatoci^, cabbages, etc.). 

Here again it is the Family usually which fur- 
nishes food, shelter and protection in various 
ways, guarding the plant against its enemies, and 
enabling itto reproduce itself prodigiously. Thus 
the human Home secures its sustenance by look- 
ing after the vegeta>ile Home — the garden, the 
farm. Man lives from the reproductive power of 
the animal and plant; his own body is reproduced 
daily from food, which is itself a product of re- 
productive energy. Seeds, graina, nuts are the 
concentrated germs of vegetable reproduction, 
through which man reproduces daily his body. 

The Home takes delight in flowers and culti- 
vatea them for their own sake, as they reflect it 
and suggest it in its inner esBence. The flower 
is the outer manifestation of the plant's own re- 
production, and, having no immediately useful 
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ever, a deeper unity. For this anity is do longer 
merely subjective and emotional, but is an exists 
ent visible object, which mediates the married 
twain in reality. The love of husband and wife 
becomes incorporate in the Child, self-creative 
and creative of the Self. That which was im- 
plicit in Marriage, has now become explicit; the 
inner meaning of love is uttered and published 
to the world in this third person of the domestic 
trinity. 

Already we have found that the Family, being 
actualized Free-Will, has as ita end the repro- 
duction of the human individual as a new Free- 
Will in the world. The individual first appears 
as the Child, who is to be born in the Family, 
and is to receive from it his early triuning. In 
the Child the parents return, as it were, into 
themselves, into their very beginning, and re- 
enact their own cycle of existence. They repro- 
duce themselves as sexual and as unmarried 
through marriage, and they are to carry their 
child forward as they were carried forward by the 
Family, till perchance he gets married, as they did. 
They are to give him not merely their physical 
but also their spiritual heritage. The great end 
of the Family is that an institutional Person be 
reproduced, not simply a human animal. The 
Child at birth is but the possibility of Institu- 
tions, which are to be realized in him through 
education. 
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Thus we are to see that the essence of the 
Child IB that he ie a return, yet a new and orig- 
inal return of the parents into themselves, into 
their origin, reproducing not only their bodies 
but also their souls laden with their moral, intel- 
lectual, and institutional endowments. A still 
deeper return lies in every born Child : he is the 
return to the beginning of his race, which he has 
to reproduce ideally in his own development. 
Very well-known haa become the educational 
maxim ; the Child unfolds as the Race has un- 
folded. Re-creating the life of humanity in him- 
self, is he truly generic and belongs to the genus 
homo, being ordered in Baid genua by an inner 
classification, not by an outer one. 

1. The Child in the Home. The Child is born 
in the Home, which has the most immediate re- 
lation to the new-comer. He too must be domes- 
ticated first of all; with his earliest nurture 
begins his domestic training. Into the Home be 
comes an animal, naked of body and naked of 
Institutions, which double nakedness the Home 
must first clothe. 

( I ) The parents have also their discipline in 
the Home with the infant. For them the birth 
of the child is likewise a new birth, a kind of 
palingenesis. Love is re-created in a fresh 
form ; in Marriage the love of husband and wife 
was simply internal, but now it exists in an 
external object, which is, so to speak, both of 
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them. The mother loves her child, and in him 
loves her husband with a new love. The father 
too feeU the like regeneration of his love for the 
mother of hii child. They are married agtua by 
the strongest confirmation, really the soul and 
the purpose of the three confirmations before 
mentioned. Hence comes a new consecration of 
both to their common love, which has brought 
with it a new tremendous responsibility. 

(2) The child in its turn unfolds into love for 
the parents, thus the three are united in a deep 
emotional bond. As the mother stands in a more 
direct relation to her offspring than the father, 
there springs up a peculiar bond between the 
mother aud hor child, which gives her the first 
place in his training. She instinctively seeks to 
reproduce in him her own devotion and self- 
sacrifice; her mother-love longs to see itself re- 
turned through the child. Still mother-love just 
by its excess, by too much devotion to the child, 
can produce in him quite the opposite of itself, 
namely selfishness. 

The father is not to be omitted in the training 
of his child in the Home. In the man is usually 
found a more unbending element, that of justice, 
which the child has also to learn ; thus he finds 
out what he has really done, being made to taste 
the nature of his deed. Obedience to law as 
voiced by the piirents belongs to the training of 
the child especially in the Home. This obedi- 
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2. The Child at school. Such is the separa- 
tion which DOW appears in the life of the child : 
be is removed from the Home and sent to echool, 
irhose ultimate object is to train him to an insti- 
tutional life as a whole. 

The Family begins soon to show its inade- 
quacy for the complete training of the child, who 
is to be inducted into the institutional world 
freed from its personal factor in the Home. 
Obviously the Family can for the most part sim- 
ply reproduce itself in the child, can make him 
domestic. But he must soon take wings and fly 
beyond this limitation; bis destiny is to become 
a social being also, and to absorb into himself 
the entire world of Institutions. Now there is 
an Institution which has just this purpose, 
namely the school or the Educative Institution. 
(See the third part of the present work where 
the Educative Institution is specially treated.) 

So the child has to be sent out of its home to 
school, in which the parent with his love is not 
the ruler, but a new kind of authority. He be- 
gins to make the transition from the law of love 
to the love of the law. Obedience is not so 
much to the person as to the Institution. The 
school is certainly not to banish love but to fill it 
with a new content, which does not displace, but 
complements domestic love. The day on which 
the child starts to school, and separates him from, 
the parental Home to enter the educative Home* 
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may of course be brought about in other ways 
besides that of the school. 

The child sooner or later, returns home, bat 
he is no longer a child. He has vindicated his 
independence, and in that light we may look at 
him for a moment. 

3. The free individual. From birth the child 
has been in training for freedom. The mother 
even in her play with the child is really making 
him independent of herself. She calls forth his 
endurance, his manliness, his selfhood, in fine 
every trait which develops a self-reliant char- 
acter. In the school begins the actual separation 
from Home, which, at first for brief periods, at 
last becomes complete. Having received the 
training of the Home and the School, he is a free 
man, and is henceforth to be trained by himself 
in his grapple with the world. 

Though he return to the paternal roof, he is no 
longer the child at home, nor the child at school . 
He has graduated from both. He is a free indi- 
vidual, yet with the new task of freedom. 
Through education, domestic and scholastic, he 
possesses ideally in his soul the whole institutional 
world ; his new task is to make actual by his deed 
and to re-create in his life tliis world of Institu- 
tions. He is not to live simply an individual ex- 
istence, but an universal one ; though he be a. 
free Individual, he is not actually free, his freedom 
is actualized only in and through Institutions. 
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The first of these Institutions ia the Family, 
which our free individual is now to ent«r. But 
this brings us back to Marriage, which, we may 
remember, was the starting-point of the Family. 
Thus we have gone through the domestic cycle 
whose end has returned to its beginning. Mar- 
riage, having made the Home, having begotten 
the child and educated him into independent 
manhood, has reproduced itself. Such is the 
completed process of the Positive Family. 

But with this completion of the Positive Family 
an element of dissolution enters the Home. The 
free individual, offspring of the Family, separates 
from it and thus begins to break it up. There 
are all grades of permanence in the Family, from 
the American to the Chinese. In the latter, 
even the dead parent has his place. 

Still further, the formation of the new Family 
has a tendency to dissolve the old, which indeed 
has lost its substantial purpose when it can no 
longer rear the child. The free individual must 
actualize his freedom, and so must quit father 
and mother, and establish his own Family. The 
acorns fall and leave the parent tree stript, each 
is itself to become a tree. 

But the free individual may use his freedom in 
a wholly different way, he may refuse to estab- 
lish his own Home, he may hold himself aloof 
from the Family, he may prefer to keep to him- 
self his free individuality. Thus he becomes 
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negative to the Family in asserting his personal 
freedom, which he declines to makes institutional 
by a domestic life. 

Thus at every stage of the process of the 
Family there is a destroying element which inter> 
twines itself in the movement, and which lies in 
the very nature of Free-Will. The result is a fall 
or descent of the Family in the midst of its very 
bloom, a tendency to undo itself and go backward 
to the primal starting-point. No treatise on the 
Family is complete without taking into account 
this negative element permeating its organism at 
every joint. Moreover we must see the place of 
such a phenomenon in the movement of the 
whole Institution. 



n. The Negativb Family. 



Here we must reckon with all the adverse 
forces which tend to dissolve the Family. They 
will reveal its negative process, which is indeed 
inherent, as long as man possesses that marvelous 
gift of his called Free-Will, and realizes \t freely. 
The recompense comes to him whether or not he 
will actualize that Free- Will in an Institution. If 
he does not, then the counter-current of negation 
sets in, and he need not stop till he reduces liim- 
self back to the merely natural individual, whom 
Rousseau and others deem the truly free man. 
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StiU the Family may be destroyed from the 
oatside also, in the simple process of Nature. 
Death keeps his reckoning with the Family, often 
in the most remorseless fashion, sweeping down 
not only the aged but also the young. F&rtic- 
ularly the child is his prey, the very object and 
hope of the Family j the old tiger loves to lap the 
blood of infants, of whom nearly one-half die 
before the age of five years. Such is the clement 
of external Fate which perpetually overhangs the 
Family. 

Thus we are compelled to look at the Family 
in a twofold aspect, positive and negative, con- 
structive and destructive ; alongside the Institu- 
tion as it exists in its highest form is a descend- 
ing current which is carrying it back to a state of 
nature, to its physical beginning. Within the 
monogamous Family we behold an incessant re- 
version to former stages. 

These various negative forces working upon and 
inthe Family weshall seek to order in a rapid suney 
for the purpose of bringing out the psychical con- 
nection of the phenomena. The Family may be 
broken up from the outside, it may be dissolved 
from the inside, it may be perverted into nn Insti- 
tution just the opposite of itself and utterly 
destructive of its end. These are the three stiigea 
of what we call the negative Family in a general 
way, embracing all the destructive agencies which 
are connected with the Institution. 
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I. The Family Assailed from Without. As 
the members of this Institution are human and 
mortal, they are subject to the external forces of 
Nature. But just through its own natural growth 
the Family is separated and broken in twain. 
Still further the individual may keep aloof from 
the Family. In all these cases the inner element 
of domestic life, love, is not involved, at least 
not directly. 

( 1 ) Death is the most immediate of these as- 
sailing forces. It may come at any time to any 
member ; still in the due course of nature the 
iiged are taken and their Family comes to its end. 
But also in the due course of Nature the new 
Family ap(>eara. 

(2) This produces a division into two Fam- 
ilies, the old and the new, the latter growing out 
of the former and taking away its young life. 
The domestic cyiAa blooms, throws off its fruit, 
and decays in a generation or two, like the vege- 
table cycle which may last only a year. So this 
very process of life bears in it the end of life, 
and the Family separates into two Families, the 
aacending and the declining. 

(3) But the main negative force undoing the 
Family lies in the free individual, who, when 
ready, refuses to enter the domestic relation. 
To be sure be has his grounds, sometimes suffi- 
cient, but mostly insufficient, for not assuming 
his share in the institutional tai^k of humanity. 
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Negative is his conduct, whatever be the reason ; 
if all were to do as be does, there would be no 
Family, and soon no human race. Thus he gives 
a blow to the Institution from the outride like 
that of Fate, though his separation from the 
Family be simply passive. Such a person, by 
refusing to enter the grand institutional move- 
ment of mankind at its starting-point, denies bis 
own principle of existence at its fountain-head. 
Celibacy may, of course, be founded on good 
reasons. Conscientious people have been known 
to renounce love and even to break ofE a matri- 
monial engagement on account of an hereditary 
taint in the blood, such as insanity, consumption, 
scrofula. They renounce the Family for the 
sake of the Family. Then the ups and downs of 
life may turn marriage down, even after one 
* or several fair trials. But the great rule is that 
every individual get married, and thereby become 
a truly free being, that is institutionally free. 
Unmarried he can be capriciously free, but such 
freedom is logically at the expense of his race. 

Religion has sometimes felt itself compelled in 
certain cases to enforce celibacy upon ita vo- 
taries — a phenomenon which has appeared both 
in the Orient and the Occident. When the 
initiate of a given class (priest or monk) enters 
the divine Family, be must renounce the secular 
Family, between which ia supposed to lie an in- 
herent contradiction. Whatever be the ground 
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justifying monasticism in some ages and coun- 
tries, it will hardly hold for the modern world 
except in exceptions. 

Such are, in general, the negative forces assail- 
ing and destroying the Family from the out- 
side — forces coming from Nature (in death), 
from the Family itself (in its growth), and from 
the Individual (through his abstention), who can 
destroy like Nature. Thus the latter has shown 
a negative power which is next to be seen at 
work inside the Family, after the marriage-tie 
has been formed. 

II. The Family Assailed from Within. — 
Already we have noticed the unity of the sexual 
pair in Marriage, which unity properly springs 
from and rests upon an emotion, love. This in- 
ner bond of the Family can be assailed by the 
married individual, as he (or she) is still a self- 
determined being ; in the Institution he can still 
refuse subordination to the Institution, and break 
the bond in twain. 

Thus Marriage dissolves iuto its original 
elements, the two sexual individuals, and the at- 
traction of love is succeeded by the repulsion of 
hate. The union which was sealed bv the three 
Confirmations is torn asunder by the destroyinir 
agencies being waked up, which were put to sleep 
by love and its institutional consecration. 

At this point we enter the chief problem of the 
Family, especially of the monogamous Family. 
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How shall the bond between the sexual twain be 
kept pure and permanent, and thereby fulfill the 
end of the Family? Beinj; twofold primordially , 
it has always the tendency to reversion, which 
can be provoked into activity in various ways. 
Whereof we may note the following : — 

(1) A new emotion may be roused by a new 
person, who appears in the intercourse of human 
life. Thus Love may assail Love, the institu- 
tional feeling may be attacked and undermined 
by the very inclination whence it arose. This is 
the grand hazard in all Marriage. Other individ- 
uals are always crossing the path of both hus- 
band and wife, and exciting new emotions and 
new affinities, which may become virulent and 
disintegrating to the union already formed. 

Such is the everlasting exposure of the domes- 
tic Institution to the chances of the world on the 
one hand and to the changeful subjective nature 
of the individual on the other. A return to that 
inner starting-point of the Family is always pos- 
sible, a reversion, as it were, to its birth. To be 
sure duty, honor, religion ought to suppress the 
rising demon, but may not bo able. Incompati- 
bility between the husband and wife has usually 
its source in this third person who has secretly 
taken the place of one or the other. 

Literature, especially in the novel, has held up 
to man the slow dissolution of the married pair 
through the rising emotion which overturns the 
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Family. In this repect the novel of all novels ja 
Goethe's Elcrfive Affinities ( Wahlverwandf- 
schaften ) . 

(2) Divorce is the complete out^r manifesta- 
tion of this inner or possible separation. The 
law is invoked to undo that which it has done ; 
tbo State as the Institution which is to make 
Free-Will valid, )« called upon to release each 
party from the common promise, when the inner 
foundation of Marriage is destroyed. The union 
may bi'conie completely destructive of Free-Will 
in the individual, then the law has to step in or 
fail of its purpose. 

Divorce i», on the whole, a phase of the great 
movement of freedom, though it certainly can 
bo abused. DoubtlcMs the woman receives the 
groater benefit from divorce which has been made 
easier chiefly in order to protect the personality 
of the wife, when she i^ the victim of cruelty, 
drunkenness, or neglect on the part of the hus- 
band. The Family is to actualize Free-Will, not 
to destroy it ; when the latter happens, the State 
has to perform its duty, which is to preserve 
Free-Will. The law of divorce should not bo 
too lax, nor too strict. Agitation to limit 
divorce is well enough, but this is not to be abso- 
lutely prohibited. Divorce within proper bounds 
has a tendency to prevent wofjiO things than 
itself; often the illicit union will be formed 
if the legal one is impossible, as such a 
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doni , but reall}* it is a relapse to the first caprice 
of passion. Free Love is not merely an emotion, 
but a doctrine which is defended with argument. 
It affirms that Marriage, at least monogamous Mar- 
riage, is a failure ; thus it becomes negative to the 
institutional Family while seeking to realize anew 
the Family. Free Love takes many forms, low 
and high ; in its highest form it endeavors to se- 
cure the permanent element of the Family by a 
new society or community removed from the 
ordinary institutional life of man. Not only a 
new domestic and social order but a new religion 
oftens springs out of this tendency, or possibly it 
springs from the religion. 

Mormonism is a curious reversion to the polyga- 
mous Orient in the heart of the monogamous 
Occident, accompanied with a new political and 
ecclesiastical organization, which was intended 
to reform the evils of Western civilization, as its 
claim runs. 

Communism has as its primary purpose the 
abolition of private property, but often it in- 
cludes also the abolition of the Family as an in- 
depeudent Institution, whose place is taken by 
the community. The great end of the Family, 
which is the reproduction of the in.stitutioQal per- 
son, is transformed into the reproduction of the 
communal person, the child being born into and 
reared by the community for its end. The most 
famous and most successful us well as most re- 
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Tolationary of all these commuBtstic ecbemea is 
(or was) that kuown as the Oneida community, 
whose history, however, ia properly a phase of 
the Keligious Institution. 

Thus we see generated in the Family negative 
forces which turn upon it and seek to destroy it. 
Such a negiitive force may spring out of its emo- 
tionul fountain, love, and carry this inner separa- 
tion forward into an outer legal dissolution of 
marriage. But the institutional side of the 
Family also may give rise to a destructive move- 
ment which aims to abolish the Family as such 
and to assign its function to another Institution. 
The monogamous Family is declared unable to 
fulfill the purpose of its existence, and therefore 
must be supplanted by some arrangement which 
can. But the unquestionable tendency of com- 
munism in the matter of wives is the following. 

III. The Pekveeted Family. The negative 
sweep of the Family ends not only in destruction 
but in organized destruction. A domestic In- 
stitution rises whose end is to destroy the end of 
the domestic Institution. The individual, spe- 
cially the woman, becoming an outcast from the 
Family, ia still going to have her Family, in 
accord with her domestic nature, yet directly 
hostile to the real Family. She still makes a 
Home, but it is a negative Home in opposition to 
the true Home. Here we behold that phenome- 
non commonly known as " the social evil," which 
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is an organized Family with its Home whose pnr- 
pose is to ando the Family and Home, 

Thus the positiye and negative elements of the 
Family h.ive developed into their fierceat dualism, 
standing front to front in conflict. Both are 
present everywhere, though in urban life the 
Perverted Family is most pronounced and undis- 
guised, seeking to annihilate the institutional 
Family by destroying its eud, which is the repro- 
duction of the institational individual. This 
Perverted Family is the culmination of what we 
have above called the Negative Family, which 
now has its own active domestic organization, 
and is the complete antithesis of the Positive 
Family. 

Here, too, we can discern several stages which 
take the form of lapses or reversions to previous 
less advanced conditions of the Family. In all 
societies we note a downward development of the 
Institution by the side of and in a struggle with 
ita upward development. 

(1) We may place as first the monogamous 
lapse, in which the sexual pair come together in 
a perverted union, yet remain faithful to each 
other, one to one in the bond of love it may be, 
yet outside the Family. This is usually the 
most subtle, most hidden, and probably the 
most pernicious of the forms of the Negative 
Family. Two households, as it were, the one 
institutional, the other anti-institutional; each 
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also monogamous, taken hy itself ; thus \b the 
fanman beingtorn in twain, bis heart on one side, 
vhile law, duty, and conscience are on the other. 
The case may happen and only too often does 
happen that the emotional and institutional ele- 
ments which ought to be united into one Family 
are separated into two Families, the open and 
the concealed, the acknowledged and the unac- 
knowledged, the conGrmod and the unconfirmed, 
one of Law and the other of Love. 

(2) A further descent is the polygamous 
lapse, which has indeed already shown itself 
secretly in the previous stage, when, for instance, 
the man or the woman has two households, or 
belongs to both a positive and a negative Family. 
But the complete manifestation of this lapse is 
seen when the sexual individual renounces all 
fidelity to the one person, when the woman drops 
down to polyandry (many men), and the man to 
polygyny (many women). Thus the monoga- 
mous relation is completely negated. 

We shall see in the next section (on the Evo- 
lution of the Family) that all these forms of 
polygamy appear in the historic development of 
the domestic Institution. In such case they 
belong to the positive progress of man toward 
the higher Family ; but when man drops back 
into them from the higher Family, they are 
turned into the movement of his descent, and 
what was once a stage of advance becomes a 
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stage of retrogreBiiioii. The reversion is vae 
perrereion ; to go back to polygamj from mo- 
nogamy is decadence ; to rise to poljgamj oat of 
mere promiscuity of the sexes is progress, 

(3) Herein we reach the last stage of des- 
cent — sexual promiscuity. Such is the name 
which investigators have given to the primal con- 
dition of the human animal, that potential state 
in which the first germs of the institutional Fam- 
ily begin to appear. Bnt as a reversion of the 
monogamous Family it exhibits man in the most 
degraded social condition, he has sunk not to 
animality but to bestiality. For animality may 
mean innocence or even ascent, but bestifdity 
means the fall, truly the fall of Satan from the 
top to the very bottom. The dog as dog is an 
animal simply, and we let his instinctive promis- 
cuity pass, but man as dog is a beast, whom 
Dante transforms into a monster part human 
and part animal, and puts down into the Inferno. 

In most communities, certainly in every large 
city, is a patch given up to sexual promiscaity, 
which seems able to assert itself along with every 
advancing step of civilization. So powerful, so 
inborn in human nature is this tendency to rever- 
sion, that sometimes one thinks that it increases 
with the increased tension which comes with all 
higher evolution. What to do with this plague- 
spot is a chief if not the chief social problem of 
modern reformers. Sometimes it has been sup- 
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pressed with violence, but ttien the poison has 
been found working outwards into healthy por- 
tiona of the social organism, which seems always 
to have corners just ready to be infected and on 
the point of reverting to some transcended 8t^;e. 
In such a tension do we live and hover between 
the upwards and the downwards of the Family. 

Thus we have traced the negative forces at work 
in the F.imily and have seen it revert in a de- 
scending line to its original sexual unitii, man and 
woman. The domestic Institution is continually 
being resolved back into its very beginning, which 
process is going on in the midst of our highest 
civilization. Are we then doomed to revert to 
the animal, and in such a cataclysm are our spir- 
itual acquisitions destined to be lost? There can 
be little doubt that certain races have so reverted, . 
leaving a few faint signs of their civilization be- 
hind in the works of their ancestors. 

But with all the foregoing facts granted, there 
is still an answer to this pessimistic view of hu- 
man development. Along with the before-men- 
tioned negative forces of the Family is found 
another energy which is continually overcoming 
them, turning negation upon itself and thus 
transforming it into the positive principle. The 
Negative Family must at last serve ap its own 
inner character to itself, must destroy its own 
destructive element. This is essentially the 
movement of Evolution, which has been so fully 
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taken up by the soul of the present age 9a one of 
its primo spiritual needs. Accordingly we shall 
now luuk at the Evolution of the Family, in 
which wo shall see every previous negative stage 
of the domestic Institution overcome from within, 
self-undone and transcended, whereby is revealed 
the genetic history of the Institution. 



in. The EvoLnrioN op the Family. 

We have just witnessed the process of descent 
and disintegration which is at work continually in 
the Family, as it exists in the most civilized eocic- 
tied. This destructive side is now to meet with a 
constructive, ever-progressing principle, which is 
the grand modern taUsman of thought and sci- 
ence — Evolution. As we had a fall, so now we are 
to have an ascent, an overcoming of the negative 
energy just unfolded. If man can drop back to 
the animal out of bis institutional heritage, he 
can rise from the animal, has indeed thus risen. 
Evolution is the real answer of the ago to denial, 
to skepticism, to pessimism, being a natural his- 
tory of the human race transcending its own neg- 
ative forces. 

Still Evolution is not the complete process of 
the Institution, but a phase or stage of it, as we 
have already set forth. It cannot be left out of 
the complete treatment of the Family, yet is not 
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bj iUelf the complete treatment, as some one- 
sided evolutionists scorn to think. Indeed, it is 
meaninglesB as a method or as a thought without 
the corresponding descent or disintegnition ; more- 
over it takes for granted a positive, more or less 
advanced condition of the Family toward which 
it has moved and is Etill moving. 

Evolution, therefore, we place as the third 
stage or phase in the total process of the 
Family. Wo shall find in its movement the idea 
of man's return to his true estsite ; we, contem- 
plating the doctrine of Evolution, behold the res- 
toration of man and of the social order out of 
their threatened di^^solution. It is not simply a 
scientific fact, but it has a power of spiritual 
healing; through it we see a continual rise and 
return to the positive condition of the Family ; 
we see not merely the generation of the Institu- 
tution, but also its regeneration, which is, first of ' 
all, to take placo in our hearts, and to become a 
part of ourselves. 

Truly a spiritual catharsis has come to our age 
in the doctrine of Evolution, which may almost 
Ijiy claim to being a new Gospel. It has passed 
out of the hands of the scientist, and has entered 
the spirit of the time as a renewed faith in the 
destiny of the race, saving many earnest souls 
from pessimism and despair. It makes fur freo- 
dom, we hold, carrying Nature herself always up 
toward the sclf-dctcrnitncd. Evolution is indeed 
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variouBly read by its Bupporters, some will see in 
it only the iron necessity of physical law. But 
it surely points to and in fact presupposes a Will, 
an Ego at the center of all things. It calls for 
the complete circle of which it is the segment, 
and such a circle must ultimately be self -evolved, 
in fact the total absolute Self. 

Coming back to the Family we found that its 
dissolution in the previous stage ended in the na- 
tural individual and reduced maa to his starting- 
point. Now while the Family has this backward 
movement in modern society, this tendency to 
drop dowa to its primitive unit, to its beginning, 
equally certain is it that the Family has shown 
the counter movement in a much stronger tend- 
ency, the rise from the physical individual of 
nature to the institutionul individual of spirit. 

This very negative movement of the modern 
Family involves the positive one, the lapse must 
have its counterpart in the ascent. Hence the 
present upward movement is the negation of the 
negative forces already set forth ; the history of 
the Family is just the overcoming of the destruc- 
tive might of nature, passion, appetite — is the 
transcending of the lower more inadequate stages 
of the Family. 

Much attention has been paid in recent years 
to the Evolution of the Family by a number of 
patient investigators, and an enormous mass of 
facts has been collected. Naturally there have 
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been various attempts to organize thia decidedly 
recalcitrant mass into an ordered Whole, which 
is to take ita due place in the science of Institu- 
tions. 

In the rise of the Family, we behold throe 
main st^ea, which have an inner relation of 
growth, and which we shall epitomize before 
proceeding to a more detailed exposition in the 
following outline : — 

I. Natural Monogamy ; this involves the union 
of one male and one female during the pairing 
time, during gestation, and during the helpless 
period of physical infancy. 

n. Polygamy; the breaking up the immediate 
Monogamy of Nature, by having a plurality of 
males or females or both in the unity of the 
Family. 

in. Institutional Monogamy; the return to 
the union of one male and one female, which, 
however, is no longer the Natural Family merely, 
but is the Institutional Family, which has parsed 
through|and cast off Polygamy. 

As the sexual relation is common to man and 
the lowest animals, and as there are all grada- 
tions of it, one may well ask: at what point does 
the Family start into being? Or when can Mar- 
riage be said to exist? It is noteasy to draw the 
line with precision, still some limit has to be seen, 
even if vaguely seen. As the great end of the 
Family is the having and rearing of offspring, so 
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this end must Dianifest itself in the pair when- 
ever they begin to show themselves parents, 
though in the most primitive way. 

Accordingly the Family involves the union of 
the opposite sexes, the duration of sueh union 
till after the birth of the offspring, and the pro- 
vision for them till they are able to help them- 
selves. Au the offspring of man remains helpleus 
a long time, the Human Family has an inherent 
tendency to be permanent. Then as the human 
child requires something far more than mere 
physical independence, Marrii^e grows to be the 
matter of a life-time. The movement of this 
growth from its natural stage up to its institu- 
tional fullness is what we shall now follow. 

I. Natural Monogamy. The immediate start- 
ing-point of Nature in the reproduction of the 
species may be said to be monogamous ; it is the 
relation of one to one and can be nothing else. 
Still further, Nature seems to choose its own, 
individual selects individual by an inner impulse 
or inclination; animals show choice in taking 
their mates. In man this affinity of individuals 
becomes more pronounced, and ia called love. 
Out of a mass of individuuU of both sexes, each 
seeks and finds just the one and none other. 
To this passion of love there riwes, under provo- 
cation and sometimes almo^tt without provocation, 
its violent negative counterpart, namely the pas- 
sion of jealousy. 
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Man and the lower unimals have tlieee three 
fandameDta) emotions, or rather passions, of the 
Family — sexuality, love of the iadividual us 
such, and jealousy. The whole movement of 
Evolution will show these passions transforming 
themselves out of their physical muaifeatation 
and bearing man upwards into an ethical, that is, 
institutional life. 

All three of these passions may be said to be 
in their very nature monogamous. They attirni 
decisively that this one is mine, hands o^, or a 
fight. The chief source of the bitterest strug- 
gles among animals and among savages is Mo- 
nogamy, which is always being assailed and 
always being defended. Nor are such struggles 
unknown among civilized men. 

The result is that the state of Natural Monog- 
amy is not a placid, peaceful condition of domes- 
tic happiness, as has been sometimes imagined. 
On the contrary, there ia in it fierce conflict, 
coupled with deep difference and opposition. 
The process of natural Evolution, like birth 
itself, is accompanied with throes of struggle, 
which is manifest from the great diversity seen 
in the state of Nature. 

The reader must always bear in mind that we 
are now considering the Monogamy of Nature, 
which is far enough from being pure and con- 
stant; on the contrary, it is very fluctuating and 
uncertain, being not yet made stable by Law and 
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Institution, but eubjected to the caprice and vio- 
IcDce of the physica] individual. Still here is the 
germ which ia to develop into the insUtutJonal 
Family — the germ found in Nature herself, who 
may thus be declared to have a monogamous ten- 
dency ; truly she has a monogamous ideal in hor 
soul, which she will slowly realize with the ages. 

The present is an undeveloped pot«ntial stage, 
with all sorts of exceptions and variations, yet 
with one advancing m^n movement. We shall 
briefly, give traces of it in the lower orders of 
animate existence, not forgetting to mark the 
fluctuations sideward and even backward which 
are characteristic of the stage before us. 

1. It would appear that the first decisive in- 
stances of the Monogamy of Nature occur among 
the Birds. Below them, the sexual relation of 
Invertebrates and Vertebrates seems to be wholly 
inconstant, and even parental care for the young 
is hardily discernible. Some exceptions have 
been noted by naturalists; but the general rule 
appears to be that reproduction of kind begins 
and ends with the immediate sexual instinct. 

But with what seems almost a sudden spring, 
among the Birds Monogamy appears in a very 
pronounced form. Parental care of the young is 
shown by the mother, and also what is rarer, by 
the father. Both work together in building the 
nest, in feeding the young, even in hatching out 
the eggs. Both look after the fledgelings, and 
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defend them in case of necessity, till they become 
able to shift for themselves. Thus the end of 
the Family is attained. 

Such is the first picture of Natural Monogamy, 
striking and beautiful, even an example to man. 
Brehm, the famous naturalist, declares that true 
marriage is found only among the Birds, The 
little child playing Birdling in the nest and the 
Mother-bird, ia learning the first lesion of Monog- 
amy, and unfolding the unconscious instinct of 
the Family. 

It 18 true that not all Birds are monogamous 
nor are tlioy all good examples of domestic fidel- 
ity. Very familiar is the old rooster strutting 
amid hiii polygamous household in the barn-yard. 
In fact, the fowls of the air will show every stage 
of domesticity, from the utterly faithless cuckoo 
laying its egg in another's nest, to the love-bird 
which is said to pine away and die over its dead 
mate, united in life and in death. 

2. But when wo come to the Mammals another 
law seems to prevail. The paradise of the Bird- 
family is broken up ; Polygamy in many grades and 
forma enters the animal kingdom. The fatJier 
for theraostpsytdisburdenshimself of the care of 
his offspring; tlie mother, however, miikes up 
his deficiency, nursing and providing for her 
young with strong affection. Atthis stage there 
is among brutes a kind of Matriarch ate or rule of 
the mother, the father being often left out or 
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protects; but he lias also been observed taking: ii 
free range of the tropiciil forest. His stronger 
instinct is probably uionogainous, but that does 
Dot hinder him from showing polygamous Inpset!. 
What Darwin pites in reference to a much lower 
animal, has pertinence in this connection ; " the 
Hon in South Africa sometimes lives with a single 
female, but generally with more." 

The foregoing stage of the animal Family (in- 
cluding man) is evidently an uncertain, fluctuat- 
ing, somewhat chaotic stage. We call it Natural 
Monogamy, since its general trend is monogamous, 
though amid niuny variations, retrogressiouB, 
and contradictory tendencies. There is yet no 
fixed law of the Institution, no full development 
of the rational, permanent element of the Family. 
It is a potential state, containing the future of 
the Family, whose threads of existence are here 
floating in a sea of possibilities. 

There has been in recent years a good deal of 
discussion in regard to the beginnings of human 
marriage. Most anthropologists have believed 
that primitive man and woman lived in a state of 
promiscuity; there was no marriage of individual 
to individual, but " acommunal marriage; " that 
ia, the whole coniniunity or tribe of males and 
females dwelt together inpromiscuous intercourse, 
and the children belonged to the tribe or per- 
chance to the mother alone. Polyandry, still 
existent among a good many tribes in different 
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parts of the globe, is supposed by J&.' MTLen- 
nan and others to imply a previous coDdition of 
promiscuity in the sexual relation. 

On the contrary it has been stoutly affirmed that 
no such state of promiscuity has ever been found 
among primitive races, in the sense of being a 
general stage of the domestic development of 
mankind. West«rmark has written a book ( The 
History of Human Marriage) whose chief ob- 
ject is to show just the opposite. He brings 
together a great deal of evidence which indicates 
that the lowest races of man as well as the high- 
est species of animals are in the main monoga- 
mous. This view is confirmed by many of the 
facts adduced in Darwin's />escen( of Man. The 
work of Westermark has shaken, if not refuted 
the doctrine of promiscuity. 

The reader is aware from the preceding expo- 
sition that we hold the view of Westermark to be 
strongly confirmed by psychology. The original 
psychical nature of man leads him, yea drives 
him towards Monogamy. Those three funda- 
mental passions, bringing man and woman to- 
gether and cementing them into the unity of the 
Family — sexuality, love, and jealousy — are pri- 
marily monogamous, are deeply at work in the 
heart of the savage, and even of the animal. 
The inner movement of the soul thus corresponds 
to the outer movement of the fact which has been 
so copiously set forth by Westermark in his book. 
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We cannot help adding that Westermark sboirs 
one grand fatality: he has do psychology and 
hence no true ordering principle in bis work, for 
hia so-called scientific method is not only shallow 
but chaotic. Still he has given us a very suggest- 
ive piece of work to which we gladly confess our 
obligations. 

Plainly does it appear that the soul of Nature 
herself, as far as she manifests herself in the 
domestic instinct, strives to be monoganous ; Mar- 
riage in its faintest beginning, and, as we shall 
see later, in its most highly developed end, means 
the one male and the one female in union. We 
say that Nature strives in this stage, 'for Natural 
Monogamy is a grand striving with many turns 
and lapses and recoils — a mighty struggle toward 
an ideal end. 

But this ideal end is not to be attained imme- 
diately, the Family has to pass through a new 
discipline. The Monogamy of Nature we see 
everywhere in a state of change and dissolution, 
being exposed to all the caprices of untamed pas- 
sion, which belongs to animal and savage life. 
The three passions already mentioned, which 
primarily tend to Monogamy, easily turn to an 
assault on the same. The strong man of the 
tribe, led by hia appetite or his love, will take 
by force the wife of the weaker man. Tbc result 
is a dual condition shows itself: the chieftains 
have several wives in a commuuity which is other- 
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wise monogamoua. Indeed the number of wires 
comes to indicate the superiority of the ruler over 
the mass of his subjects, and ie taken aa mark 
of hia wealth, power and splendor. Thus dawns 
a new stage in the social history of the race. 

II. FoLTQAHT. In this Stage we no longer 
see the immediate unity of one male and one 
female constituting the Family, but multiplicity 
enters, first on the one side, then on the other, 
and finally on both sides — many males to one 
female, many females to one male, and alfio many 
females to many males. Such are the three lead- 
ing forms which Polygamy has taken in the Evo- 
lution of the Family. 

On the whole. Polygamy ia a social advance 
upon Natural Monogamy, in which the married 
relation is so uncertun. This relation now be- 
comes more fixed and stronger, and begins to be 
institutional. There is no doubt that Polygamy 
has been the training of mankind out of the Na- 
tural into the Spiritual Monogamy of thetlomestic 
Institution. It is the great intermediate stage 
in the total Evolution of the Family, and brings 
with it a certain degree of civilization. More 
peoples, who may be called civilized on this 
globe, are to-day practicing or permitting Polyg- 
amy by law and custom, than make up the total 
number of strictly monogamous peoples. It 
may, therefore, be considered in one sense a more 
universal phase of the Family than any other. 
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Still we must be careful always to note the 
reverse side of the picture : in a polygamous 
society very few can be practical polygamistn. 
First, there is the limit of nature, which, on the 
whole, brings forth one woman to one man. 
There are not enough females born on the earth, 
or in any considerable part thereof, to supply 
every man with even two wives. As already said. 
Nature is fundamentally monogamous, and asserts 
her instinct also in polygamous countries. In 
Egypt, saya Mr. Lane, not one husband in twenty 
haa two wives. According to Syed Amir Ali, 
more than ninety-five per cent of the Moham- 
edans in India are at the present moment, either 
by conviction or necessity, monogamista. In- 
deed the custom of Polygamy meets with decided 
disapprobation among many educated followers 
of the Prophet, in spite of his example and the 
Koran. The same holds true of the vast quantity 
of humanity in China, Persia, Siam, Hindostan, 
and other Oriental lands where Polygamy exists 
(see examples in Weatermark, op. cit. p. 438), 

In the second place, we see the decided social 
scission produced by Polygamy (or specially by 
Polygamy). Many wives becomeabadge of dom- 
ination, of pride, of distinction. Thus a sepa- 
ration begins to show itself between the great 
mass of the People and their Rulers, and unavoid- 
ably a conflict seta in, which often involves author- 
ity and even religion. So the evolutionary pro- 
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cess will be seen in manj phases working tiirongh 
Polygamy. The Otient has been and still ia 
polygamous, but owing to contact with the West 
as well as iuuer causes, there ia a strong aocial 
fermentation going on just in this sphere among 
its most advanced peoples. 

Finally we cannot help observing the inner 
trouble and dissolution which must be always 
threatening the polygamous Family. Many hus- 
bands or many wives must mean many quarrels. 
The woman, educated and independent, will in 
the end destroy Polygamy, and this is really the 
wedge which has just begun to eater with might 
Oriental civilization. 

Still it is curious to observe how deeply in- 
grown with human consciousness Polygamy may 
become. A story is told of an intelligent chief, 
believing in progress, but a polygamist, who 
•'was perfectly scandalized at the utter barba- 
rism" of living one's whole Uf© with only one 
wife, and never parting from her until separated 
by death. Indeed such a state was lower thim 
barbarism, it descended to animality, being '* just 
like the Wanderoo monkeys " living off yonder 
in the woods and mountains. In one sense the 
chief was right. He had observed the stage of 
Natural Monogamy (seen in many monkeys and 
the higher Quadrumana, which are monoga- 
mous), and he justly deemed his own polygamous 
state as more advanced than that. But when he 
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TTOB told that all civilized Europe was monoga- 
mous, he was deeply shocked, and could only com- 
pare it with the Wanderoo monkeys, and pity 
such a civilization, when placed beside his own. 
(See Darwin*s Z)e«cenio/il/an, Univ. Ed., p. 675.) 

Thaa we find an inner moreniont or evolution 
in Polygamy, of which we have already noted 
three kinds or stages. Or we may say three 
forms of multipUcity in the domestic relation in- 
stead of nnity — male or female manyness or 
both. Which of these stages is to come first? 
As we see the movement, the last mentioned, the 
plurality of both wives and husbands in one Fam- 
ily — is the psychical beginning, though this can- 
not be shown to he always the strict historical 
order. 

I. The first stage we may name the Consan- 
guine Marriage, or perchance the Funaluan ; this 
last word is Hawaian, and is taken from the lan- 
guage of the people among whom this form of 
Marriage was first distinctly observed. It is con- 
stituted by a group of brothers marrying agroup 
of sisters or of women not necessarily related ; 
that is, each brother is the husband of all the 
women and each woman is the wife of all the 
brothers. Conversely a group of sisters may 
marry a group of related or unrelated husbands. 
The same form of Marriage is still found among 
the Todaa of India, and traces of it are said to 
eziet elsewhere, 
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" was founded upon the intermarriage of broth- 
ers and sisters, own and cotlateral in a group." 
That is, the primordial Family arose from the 
brothers of one Family marrying their own sis- 
ters, not severally but in a mass. This position 
has been strongly attacked on all sides, and is at 
the present time pretty generally discredited. 
Dr. Morgan himaelf admits that such a Consan- 
guine Family as he describes does not exist any- 
where to-day (p. 401), in savage or barbarous 
societies. He infers it from existing marriage 
customs, which, however, have probably a dif- 
ferent explanation. 

But the Pnnaluan Family does exist and must 
be taken into the account. " This is founded upon 
the intermarriage of several sisters, with each 
other's husbands, who are not necessarily kins- 
men of each other." And the reverse Family 
also is possible, namely the intermarriage of sev- 
eral brothers with each other's wives, the latter 
not being necessarily related. Thus the blood 
of different FamiUes intermingles in the Punaluan 
Family, though on one side it is still consanguine. 
Hence this tatter term may be applied to it with- 
out ambiguity, inasmuch as Morgan's Consaa- 
guine Family has been substantially ehminated 
from science. 

A distinction which has maintained itself was 
first introduced by Mr. M'Lennan, that between 
endogamy and exogamy. There are many un- 
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civilized peoples who avoid manying outeide of 
their own tribe; these are called eadogamous. 
Od the other hand there are many uncivilized 
peoples who avoid marrying; inside their own 
tribe, these are called exogamoas. The value of 
this distinction is strongly questioned by Dr. 
Morgan (^Ancient Society, p. 511), and it has 
given rise to some confusion. Every people is 
doubtless both endogamous and exogamous in a 
way ; it has a limit inside of which Marriage 
is not customary (usually that of blood-kin) and 
it has also a limit oul^ldo of which Marriage is 
not customary (that of class, caste, race). Thus 
Marriage is located between an inner and outer 
circle of prohibition ; it should not take place 
among the too near or the too remote. This 
marriageable territory for man and woman is un- 
doubtedly widening with civiliztitiou, but the outer 
limit, specially of race, still exists for even the 
most emanicipated. 

In the Consanguine Family (as before de- 
scribed) the mother is emphatically chosen to be 
the maintainer of the infantile domestic Institu- 
tion, since Nature points her out aa mother of her 
child, while the father is or may be quite un- 
known. Kow in this child centers the grand 
purpose of the Institution, hence rises the 
supreme importance, indeed almost the sole im- 
portance of the mother at this stage. Authority 
passes into her bands, and with it comes a 
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new stage of the Family, though Btill polyg- 
amous. 

2. Polyandry is, in general, that form of the 
Family m which the wife has several husbands. 
It has been shown to be far more prevalent 
among primitive peoples than the preceding Con- 
sanguine Marri^e, through which many tribes 
probably never passed. But Polyandry seems to 
show so many traces in all parts of the globe, 
and among so many civilized peoples past aud 
present that it may well lay claim to being 
a universal stage in the Evolution of the 
Family, 

Polyandry has two well-marked classes. One 
is called the Thibetan Polyandry, in which the 
woman's husbands are brothers; this phase of 
Polygamy seems to be derived from the preceding 
phase, the Consanguine Marriage, and is said to 
be more common than the second kind of Poly- 
andry, in which the husbands are not related 
(called Nair Polyandry ; sec Giddings, Principles 
of Sociology, p. 155). 

It was Bachofen, the Swiss jurist, who first 
called attention to the fact that ' ' kinship through 
mothers only " prevailed among certain peoples 
of antiquity. He moreover came to the conclu- 
sion that this stage preceded the stage of kinship 
through males, and that there was among prim- 
itive peoples a supremacy of woman, a kind of 
metrocracT or matriarchate. McLennan and Mor- 
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gan entered the eame field with extensive research, 
followed by other investigators. 

These results have met with contradictiou. 
Numerous savage tribes have been cit«d which do 
not trace kinship through the mother, but through 
the father (Westennark, History of Marriage, p. 
98). Thus it is probable that some primitive 
peoples have quite escaped the matriarcbate, but 
most have gone through it apparently. There u 
undoubttxlly a sti^e in Human Society which 
tends to Polyandry, in a more or leus pronounced 
degree. But it does not presuppose ati anteco- 
deut eonditioii of sexual promiscuity, iis M'Len- 
nan and others have thought. On the contrary, 
its prior form in rather Monogamy, as we have 
previously endeavored to fhiiw. Still Polyandry 
and the matriarcbate are found among all races, 
Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian, and in both hem- 
ispheres, though some tribes of these races seem 
to have quite esciiped or to have quickly passed 
through it. 

The evidence, then, compels us to accept Poly- 
andry as a stage in the general Evolution of the 
Family, and also as an advance upon Natural 
Monogamy. The mother and cliild are not only 
recognized, but emphasized. This primary rela- 
tion of the Family is separated and thereby made 
dietinct in human consciousness. In the previous 
condition the stress is more upon the sexual rela- 
tion, the man and woman, but now the stress 
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passes to mother and child — a considerable step 
forward in the development of the Family. 

Still further. Polyandry miiy bo regarded as the 
discipline of motherhood. The woman as the 
bearer of the child has to have her race-training 
to her tiLsk. She is the center of the Family 
with its responsibility; the mother alone now 
exists in a domestic sense, the father being a 
vanishing element, perchance unknown ; the chil- 
dren are hers exclusively, and are called by her 
name (or totem) and are related to her kindred 
alone. Clearly the Mother of the Race is here 
put under training; man is to have a mother be- 
fore be has a father, fatherhood being a later de- 
velopment as we shall see, though physically first. 

Nature points out emphatically the mother, but 
she (Nature) is inclined to hide the father who 
has to be unfolded and revealed by Institutions. 
We can also see that the wife is now absolutely 
the home-maker, the home is hers, and round it 
the various husbands may revolve in the distance 
as a group of satetUtes. Property, too, is hers, 
and descends through her to her children ; her 
own brothers having no recognized children of 
their own, in a polyandrous state of society, 
would recognize hers as their kin and give them 
protection and property. The woman in Poly- 
andry would likewise have her preference, to a 
degree she might be able to select the father of 
her child — which tendency is toward the disso- 
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lution of the poljandrons relation. Naturally she' 
would choose the one Bhe admires — the Btrong, 
the heroic, the better man among her husbands. 
Thus the monogamous instinct makes itself valid 
against Polyandry. And the man of power 
would put in some heavy strokes for sole pos- 
session of the woman, being impelled by two of 
those primitive passions of the human soal, love 
and jealousy, and possibly by some others, such 
as avarice. 

Thus Polyandry has in it decided elements of 
dissolution, but while it lasts it gives to the 
mother greater power than she has ever had in 
any state of society since. It has been called 
Metrocracy or the Government of the Mother, 
all other forms of Government afterwards being 
Androcracies or Governments of Men, such as 
democracy, aristocracy, monarchy, etc. But 
specially we may deem Polyandry, in the Evolu- 
tion of the Family, as the grand training of the 
Mother to the love and care of her child, upon 
whom her life is centered by being made hus- 
bandlcss, or, what is the next thing to it, many- 
husbanded. 

Already we have indicated the seeds of disso- 
lution in Polyandry. Both love and jealousy will 
assail it from hoth sides, male and female. Then 
heredity will play in. The love of tiie mother 
for her offspring, concentrated and intensified by 
Polyandry, must pass to her son, who in the 
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coarse of the eTolutioti&ry cycle will also feel the 
mother's intense love of the child. Slowly the 
man, the father, will transform the Family that 
he too may have offspring aa well as the mother, 
and may know it as his own. Indeed be will now 
evolve an institution which will make him 
reasonably certua of his paternity. Kature, as 
already said, leaves no doubt as to the mother, 
bnt she has not been so gracious to the father, 
who has, accordingly, to help himself out by a 
new social arrangement. 

8. This is Polygyny, that form of the Family 
in which the man has two or more wives. The 
center now shifts from the female to the male 
who is the domestic unit; the husband is one, the 
wives aremany. Polygyny isa social stage which 
is, on the whole, more advanced than Polyan- 
dry, and far more common. Its range is very 
great, it reaches down to the animal, yet is found 
among many civilized nations. Indeed the most 
extended of all world-civilizations is the Oriental, 
and it is essentially polygynous. 

Again We must see in this form of society a 
great training of humanity unto the end of the 
Family. Very manifestly the father is wheeled 
into line and is made to take up his domestic bur- 
den. For it is not mere sensuality which pro- 
duces Polygyny, the sexual passion could be 
gratified at an outlay of much less trouble and 
expense. It is the man's love of offspring, hie 
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she gives to him, and which he in justice must 
grant. 

In Polygyny, the father having different sets of 
children and wives has a training unto justice, 
since he must settle their disputes, their conflict- 
ing claims. Indeed, he must organize them into 
a kind of State, the patriarchal State, and bring 
them all under impartial judgment and the law. 
Though he be the father, he must also be the 
judge and the ruler. Hia power is absolute, and 
he may become the tyrant, attll he has some re- 
straint in affection and perchance in his sense of 
justice. The children now take the father's name, 
and the property is his and descends through him 
to his heirs. The Patriarchate has in it the train- 
ing of the father into the ruler, and thus forms 
one line of transition from Family to State. 

Moreover Polygyny is connected in the Ori- ■ 
ental mind with splendor, many wives indicate 
much power and wealth. The poor cannot be 
polygynous even in polygynous countries. This 
makes a social distinction which shows in time 
a disintegrating power. 

Polygyny has shown itself to be a far stronger 
and more persistent element in the Evolution of 
the Family than Polyandry; still it too dissolves 
and passes into a higher stage. The father must 
transmit his qualities to bis daughter as well as 
to hia son ; the woman, born in Polygyny, nmst 
fioally inherit enough of his independence and 
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love of rule to protest against her chains. She 
will also feel that the very purpose of the insti- 
tution has reached itd ond when she is conscious 
of her womanly fidelity. And the ninn, growing 
in the consciousness of justice, must recognize 
the claim. 

Moreover a whole people cannot be polygynous, 
nature forbids ; only a small fraction of the total 
population have or can have more than one wife. 
Thus Polygyny can never be compulsory, a law 
of the nation ; at most it is permissive and for 
the few. It belongs to the Oriental despotism, or 
rather to the theocnicy, in which God's chosen 
favorites have the divine privilege of many wives. 

In the Evolution of the Family, Polygyny 
passes into Monogiuny, which must rest on trust 
and love. The wife is faithful to the one, not 
through force but in freedom, and .shows a char- 
acter in the West quite unknown in the Orient. 
It has been often remarked that the women of 
the Hebrew Bible are far from being an ideal set, 
beginning with Mother Eve, It looks as if she 
were in continual sullen protest against her insti- 
tutional world, which brought out the devil in 
her nature. Woman, according to the Hebrew 
story, is the cause of man's fall and wickedness, 
Thcrcis a tendency in Oriental literature andfolk- 
lorc, and hence in Oriental consciousness to re- 
gard the feminine as the incarnation of the Satan- 
ic. The Eternal-womanly (Das Ewig-weibliclio) 
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belongs to the Occident, certainly not to Judea 
or the Orient. It starts "distinctly with Homer. 
Polygyny could not well make a good woman ; we 
m;iy nlmost affirm th:it it stands to her credit that 
in such a condition she showed her negative oa- 
ture to such a degree that the Oriental man has 
given her a bad name. 

The advance out of Polygyny is a great step for 
the man, but a greater one for the woman. Rel- 
atively at least she hag won freedom and equal- 
ity — freedom from suspicious surveillance, and 
equality in selfhood; for her one undivided Self 
she receives one undivided Self in return. This 
brings us to the third great stage in the Evolution 
of the Family. 

III. Institutional Monooamt, Already we 
have noticed an undercurrent of Monogamy both 
ia Polyandry and Polygyny, that is, permitted 
Monogamy. But now it is to become compul- 
sory, enforced by Law and Institution, as well as 
sanctioned by Morality. Monogamy is for all, 
universal, or can be made so; it is the blessing 
which the whole people, high and low, rich and 
poor, king and subject, may share and finally must 
share, if they enter the Family at all. The 
ruler, whatever be his grandeur, must be monog- 
amous too. Thus it is an advance in equality, 
in democracy, if you please; certainly a phaseof 
individual freedom versus absolutism. Very 
naturally Institutional Monogamy was definitively 
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born nnd vindicated in Greece, being there ele- 
vated into a portion of the spiritual heritage of 
the race. 

We may repeat in this connection that neither 
Polyandry nor Polygyny can be made into a uni- ■ 
verstil principle for a nation, and hence can never 
be enacted into a luw, which ia binding on all. 
Just the opposite is Monogamy, which becomes 
universal of its own inherent power, being cap- 
able of legality. Thus we reach the stage which 
may be called Institutional Monogamy, since it is 
the law both statutory and moral. The first 
stage, that of Natural Monogamy, is the immedi- 
ate monogamic impulse of Nature; this remains, 
but no longer as rude physical desire, being now 
mediated through the Institution. 

A great period in the history of man it was 
when Monogamy permanently arose and became 
institutional. Not in a day was the transition 
accomplished, still the point in time and place can 
be distinctly marked. Europe begins with Insti- 
tutional Monogamy, which is more than any other 
fact the salient characteristic of Occidental civ- 
ilization. The Family changes wholly when it 
passes out of Polygamy into Monogamy; the 
woman, the child, the fa:hor, are transformed bv 
the new domestic Institution, the basis of all 
other Institutions. The great change can be 
summed up in the statement that man and woman 
too can now become free, institutionally free. 
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It U the enduring glory of the old Greek world 
that it established, proclaimed, defended, aod 
fought for MoQOgamy, and thus made the spirit- 
ual passage out of polygamous Asia into mono- 
gamous £urope. Greece was born through the 
Trojan War which was waged for the restoration 
of Helen, the one wife, to her husband, when she 
had been stolen by an Oriental prince. The whole 
Iliad rests upon the conception of the monogamous 
Family, which has been violated by Troy, but is 
asserted by all Hellas with its army and ten years' 
war against the Trojan city, which will not give 
back the wife on demand of the Greeks. Priam, 
ruler of Troy, has a dubious, if not a polygamous, 
household, though Hector and Andromache are 
supremely monogamous. But Hector hates the 
deed of Paris, the seducer, advises the restoration 
of Helen, and thinks his country wrong, though he 
fights in its defense when it is assailed. Thus the 
great poem which opens the Occident has as its 
underlying institutional theme the monogamous 
Family, showing the violation thereof and the 
punishment of that violation. The Iliad sings 
the prelude of European civilization, attuning 
itself to the keynote which throbs in the tale of 
Helen, whose theme is the restoration of the one 
wife to the one husband. 

When we look at the Odyssey, we find the same 
fact intensified. First of all is the fidelity of the 
wife Penelope, who is put to the hardest trial 
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possible, but never flinches in her devotion to her 
hu&band. Here the monogamous tie is celebrated 
in the woman beyond any example in literature. 
Of the same character ia Arete who is the 
womanly soul of that ideal Phaeacian world, 
hardly yet realized in these days. Nor has the 
old poet spared the gnilty wife — witness the fate 
of faithless Clytemnestra. 

It may be said, therefore, that Homer has 
written the Bible of Monogamy for the Occi- 
dent. In this regard he has been supremely the 
educator of the European consciousness. He 
first assigned to the woman her true position in 
the Family, and flashed the outlines of her char- 
acter upon the future, so that she is still fulfllling 
his prophecy. Incalculable has been his influ- 
ence in moulding the domestic Institution of the 
Occident, and along with it necessarily other In- 
stitutions. We go back to the old Greek bard, 
and, after communing with his shapes, wo feel 
often compelled to say: Our age hiis not yet , 
altogether overtaken Homer. 

As the Hebrews wrote the Bible of Monothe- 
ism for the Occident, so Homer wrote the Bible 
of Monogamy for the Occideut. We are, indeed, 
the heirs of both, yet we have rejected a part of 
both inheritances. ThePoIygamy of the Hebrew 
we cannot accept, nor can we accept the Polythe- 
ism of Homer. The religious Bible belongs to 
the Semite, the secular Bible belongs to the 
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Greek; both are fountain-heads of our institu- 
tional world, which has just these two m^n 
streams, secular and religious. The Greek had 
many Gods, but insisted upon having one wife 
(as in the story of Helen) ; the Hebrews on the 
contrary had many wives (bb in the case of 
Solomon) but insisted upon having the one God. 
Christendom has accepted the unity in both in- 
stances and rejected the multiplicity. Homer, 
therefore, has gone in advance and set up for 
future civilization the ideal of Institutional Mo- 
nogamy. We may next briefly note how this 
ideal has been realized in the historic fact, by 
taking a glance at the chief peoples of Europe 
since Homer's time in regard to the present 
matter. 

1. If Homer be assigned to the legendary age 
of Greece, it will have to be confesseij that the 
historic age of that country fell behind its poet's 
ideal. At Athens there was a strict Monogamy 
by law and custom ; but the wife was secluded in 
the home, attending to the round of domestic 
duties, while the husband often indulged in a 
good deal of laxity in his sexual relations. The 
prominence of the Homeric woman as the up- 
holder of the Family quite vanishes in later 
Greek life, though Attic tragedy sometimes re- 
called her formOT independence, as in the Anti- 
gone of Sophocles. Plato in his Republic pro- 
posed to reconstruct entirely the positioa of the 
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lufltitutiOQ, Rnd their example went over into 
the Church. 

In early and medieval Cbristiiinity celibacy 
began its domination, wliich was carried to such 
an extent that holiness was conceived to bo incon- 
sistent with the domestio Institution. There is 
no doubt that religion took a strongly antago- 
nistic attitude to the Family ; tlie entire hierarcb- 
ical organization of the Church became celibate. 
It is true tbiit tbe clergy placed upon marriage 
certain restrictions which tended to Monogamy 
as well as to tbe permanence and purity of the 
married relation; but it was all done from the 
outride with a kind of toleration and condescen- 
sion on the part of the priesthood, who did not 
and could not set the example to their flock in 
their lives. In fact the confession nmst be made 
that marriage iu early heathen Greece and Rome 
was a more profoundly religious act thau in the 
medieval Christian world. Logically the doc- 
trine of celibacy means the extinction of the 
human race in proportion to its holiness ; to 
make man good he must be dtstroyed. 

Against this negative tendency of the religious 
Institution rose a mighty reaction in course of 
centuries. In order to save himself man returns 
to antiquity and revives its secular Institutions 
with its culture and its freedom. This brings us 
to the next stage. 

3. The Eeforaintion was specially a new birth 
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of the Family, for whicti it did more th&n for 
«ay other InstitutioD. With this renaacence of 
the Family came a renaBcence of humanity, a 
fresh humanization of the world. Celibacy iu 
particular was cast off as hostile to man ; the 
Family was lifted out of its antagonism to the 
holy life, and through it religion was made to 
stream over into the secular world and assist in 
ita progress toward freedom. 

The great poet of this renascence is Shakes- 
peare, who has given expression to it more com- 
pletely and more beautifully thiia any other 
writer or artist. In his portrayal of the charac- 
ter of woman and her devotion to the domestic 
Institution, he recalls his eldest poetic brother, 
ancient Homer. In Shakespeare's comedies, mar- 
riage is the grand end of Love, which thus finds 
its fruition in the domestic Institution. In one 
of his dramas. Measure for Measiti'e, he brings 
directly before ua the above-mentioned institu- 
tional element of the Reformation ; a monk and 
a nun are introduced, who, however, have to 
return to the secuhir life from which they have 
fled, in order to purify it and impart to it their 
virtue. The outcome of the play is that they 
marry each other, wherein monastic celibacy is 
shown passing over into tbo domestic Institution, 
in which is to be found the new holy life. 

The preceding view of the Family belongs 
chiefly to Northern or Teutonic Europe, in which 
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the Reformation prevailed. In Southern or Latin 
Europe the aspect of the domestic Institution is 
somewhat different and it is certainly weuker, 
less proUfic, less influential. Particularly in 
France the Family seems to be losing its repro- 
ductive power, whatever be the cause. 

The future development of the Family will 
probably continue on the lines of Institutional 
Monogamy, which insists primarily upon the re- 
lation of one man and one womtm, protecting 
and defending the same by luw. New problems 
are thrusting themselves upon the domestic In- 
stitution, particularly from the side of the 
woman, whoso position in a number of important 
respects is changing in the modern era. Woman, 
especially in America, is now being educated on 
a par with men ; the social vocations are thrown 
open to her on every side. Still her chief voca- 
tion must remain that of being the mother of 
mankind. Tbis limit is drawn so firmly upon 
her that there is no escape. The Family must 
continue supremely her Institution, and in it she 
must find her true freedom. Of course there 
will be exceptions, the ups and downs of life may 
turn her away from marriage, and she must be 
allowed to choose freely whether she will or not 
take upon herself her sex's main burden. The 
complete institutional freedom of the Family 
demands that her Free Will must wUl the repro- 
duction of the Free-WiU, which has been stated 
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ing the total movement of the domestic Institu- ■ 
tion. Now as the Family 13 the source of all 
Institutions, so this movement will be found in 
them all, and ordering them according to its 
fundamental stages. The Family transmits its 
psychical organization also to its iustitutiomil 
progeny. 

1. From the preceding exposition we see that 
the development of Institutiunal Monogamy has 
taken place chiefly in the Aryan race. Yet this 
characteristic ia not racial, for many Asiatic 
Aryans are polygamous. Nor have all European 
Aryans been monogamous; the ancient Germans, 
Slavs, Scandinavians practiced polygyny. Not 
till the Aryan race had been passed through the 
Greco- Roman alembic, was Monogamy secured to 
civilization. Even since then, however, many 
relapses have taken place. Christianity has not 
infrequently tolerated polygyny; St. Augustine 
has expressly said that he did not condemn it, 
and Luther allowed Philip of Hessen to marry 
two women, " since Christ is silent on the subject 
of polygyny." The Merovingian kings prac- 
ticed it, and royalty has hardly abandoned a cor- 
titin form of it to-day. After the terrible de- 
struction of males during the Thirty Years' War 
some German states legally sanctitjncd bigamy 
(see Westeriuark, Human Mun-iage, p. 434), 
which was a heathenish Teutonic relapse to the 
Germans of Tacitus. Institutional Monogamy 
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is, therefore, not Aryan, not European, not 
even Christiaa originally, but belonga to Greco- 
Roman antiquity, which made it the foundation 
Btone of all future civilization of the best form. 
This is not sayiug that both Greeks aud Romans 
did not often violate ita principle. 

2. The Tarioua stages of relapse in the Per- 
verted Family (see third phase of the Negative 
Family) are reversions from former stages of the 
Evolution of the Family, wherein we note that 
what was once progress becomes later retro- 
gression, and unethical besides. The woman, 
who, in a monogamous society, lapses to poly- 
andry, is unethical ; the same is true of the man 
who, in a monogamous society, goes back to 
polygj'uy. Thus we observe that Ethics haa 
ultimately an institutional origin, and the moral 
conscience is really a product and growth of the 
development of Institutions, which becomes an 
organic element of every normal Self. The su- 
preme virtue of man is, accordingly, what may 
be called institutional virtue, that virtue whose 
habit is to will institutional Will in its full 
actuality. 

3. There is a dispute among naturalists us to 
whether the higher Quadrumnna are social, 
whether they live in gangs or in pairs, or even 
lead solitary lives for the most part. The Go- 
rilla is declared to be not gregarious, and also 
the Chimpanzee, by competent observers. The 
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Ourang-outang ie well-known for his solitary 
habits. It haa been, accordingly, supposed that 
cor fnut>«ating, half-human ancestor must faavo 
had a good deal of the same character. In fai-t 
many of the primitive sorts of mankind show 
to-day a total lack of association beyond tho 
Family ; no tribe, no communal life, or only the 
fuDtest traces thereof can be found. 

It may, therefore, be said that it ia the Family 
which trains man towards and into Society. 
He must first be domesticated ere he can bo 
socialized. Already we have noted the part 
which domestication plays in every Family whose 
origin dates from to-day in civilization; every 
mau and woman after being married have to go 
through the process of being domesticated. But 
the race also has gone through just that process 
too, starting (let us suppose) with some frugiv- 
orous anthropoid ape roaming the primeval 
woods in solitary selfishness, gathering and eat- 
ing nuts and berries and wild fruits. Sorely 
does such a being need domestication, and he 
gets it through untold aeons of discipline, till he 
at last becomes not only domestic, but also social. 
In a certain degree every married pair has to pass 
through afresh this training of the race. 

4. There is a great people, reputed to be nearly 
one-third of the human epecies, also highly civ- 
ilized in many respects, which has never fully 
unfolded beyond the Family into the other aecu- 
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lar tDBtitatioDB. The Chinese have a vast State, 
but it ia theoretically, and, as far as possible, 
practically one Family, at whose head stands the 
father, the emperor, who is absolute, and who 
regards the people as his children in tutelage. 
The all-penetrating virtue which is inculcated by 
education in Confucius and practiced universally 
is domestic affection (pt'etes) , which undoubtedly 
has its place everywhere and has its beauUfnl 
side always, but which in China quite supplants 
other virtues and stifles free development, in fact 
collides deeply with Free-Will. The son, even 
when married, is under his father, and his father 
under the grandfather, and the latter, if alive, is 
under his dead ancestors. The Family is double 
leas the primal institutional unit, the germinal 
cell out of which all Institutions have unfolded, 
but China seems to have taken this unit and 
crystallized it into one enormous homogeneous 
mass of cells with little or no inner development 
into other forms of institutional life. This is the 
peculiarity of Chinese civilization as distinct from 
Aryan. 

Still not without opposition has all this taken 
place even in China. Confucius and Mencius in- 
culcate the right of revolution along with their 
doctrine of filial piety ; the parent must do bis 
duty, that is, must keep hia son under, else 
the latter will rebel. There waa once a Chinese 
emperor who sought to destroy all books, all 
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recorde of the past, and have China begin over 
again, but he did not succeed. 

5. In Marriage, if the union be as complete an 
it ought to be, it must cement the twain out- 
wardly and inwardly in a triple fashion. First 
there is the unity of passion, the physical element. 
Secondly, there is the unity of emotion, in which 
the two souls are one — love. Thirdly, there is 
the unity of intellect, in which Thought itself gets 
married and gives up its ibolation. Not only the 
body but also the heart, not only the heart but 
also the head is to share in the domestic Institu- 
tion, when the Marriage is complete. 

The absence of any one of these three elements 
makes the union less strong. Physically a good 
basis for Marriage is not given if the man or 
woman be decrepit, deformed, or afflicted with 
the taint of inherited disease. The vast mass of 
marriages nmst rest mainly upon the second 
element, love, which is the emotional unity, and 
which ought to be permanent, yet has to be re- 
nouncible, as experience shows. But in the 
modern world and specially in the Occident, the 
third element is rising into prominence, chiefly 
because of the higher education of the woman, 
who 18 inclined to look with favor upon the man 
that can satisfy her head as well as her heart, she 
insisting that her whole Self must get married 
and not a part of herself. The cultured woman 
must be wedded in her culture, otherwise thero 
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actual. The Toman in her eopreme fnnctioD 
most b« a Free-Will producing Free-Will; her 
freedom is vhat creates freedom in her descend- 
ants; an enslaved woman cannot irell gire birth 
to free citizens. The mothers of the people, 
willing the existence of Free-Will in and through 
the domet-tic Institution transmit their character 
to their eons and bringforth anation of freemen. 
Of course the father is also to have s hand in 
thin business. 

7. In polygamous society we hare seen the 
man carefully secluding the woman and compel- 
ling her fidelity by many an external precaution. 
It was the hard training of the woman out of the 
preceding stt^ of Polyandry, and her prepara- 
tion for Monogamy. Nature secures motherhood , 
but Institutions have to secure fitlhcrhood. Here 
lies the reason why monogamous society still 
punishes the woman's infidelity more severely 
than the man's. She is the guardian of the 
man's blood, of the true descent from him, 
whereas he is not the guiirdian of her blood, of 
her lineage. The wife can give to the husband 
his own son, or another man's son, if she is 
faithlesa ; but he can never impose on her another 
woman's child, whatever be his infidelity. In 
true Monogamy, of course, the husband should 
be as faithful as the wife. 

8. The Renascence was the new birth of many 
things, among others of the Family, which then 
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rose out of its somewhat discredited medievftl 
position. The result iras that the Family began 
building a new Home, a worthy temple for its 
indwelling epirit; hence domestic Architecture 
sprang into existence. The palaces of the great 
Italian Families in Florence, Eome and Venice 
have made an epoch in the artistic construction 
of the private residence which has continued its 
influence down to our own day. For the Family 
as a free Institution must also build its dwelling- 
place artistically as well as Church or State. 

9. The Literature of the Family has been al- 
luded to once or twice in the preceding account, 
and it perhaps constitutes the greater part of 
human writing. Indeed the Family is probably 
the genetic source of Literature as it is of all In- 
stitutions. Love has begotten song and its many 
forms, and still drives the human being to utter 
himself in exalted speech more poiverfully than 
any other emotion. The generative Institution 
has generated poetry naturally, in order to ex- 
press its deepest chiiracter. 

■With Love rifea the need of expression and of 
mirroring the Family to the individual, who there- 
by becomes aware of its principle and its move- 
ment. The young man and the young woman 
seek to be conscious of the Family ; it is that 
toward which they are going, and their strongest 
instinct is to know their relations and their re- 
sponsibilities in that Institution. Now there ia a 
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realm, in fuct, an Institution whose function is 
to reveal themsekes to themselves, and thereinto 
bring to their consciousness the nature, the duties 
and the conflicts of the domestic Institution, nnd 
indeed of the entire institutional world. This i^ 
the main function of Literature and Art, both of 
which we shall later see to be phuses of the great 
Educative Institution, whose chief object id to re- 
produce and keep alive and active in the human 
soul the spirit of all Institutions, and among 
them epecial)/ the spirit of the Family. 



CHAPTER SECOND.— SOCIETY. 



We have at present reached the second stage in 
the totid process of the Secular Institution, of 
which the first stage has just been given' — the 
Familj'. The Will now utters or realizes itself in 
an object which thereby becomes Property, or the 
jcilled Product; here we note the primal psychi- 
cal act of separation in the present sphere. This 
willed Product, however, is to be passed through 
Society or the Social Whole in some form, and 
returned to the individual for his sustennnce. 
Thus his bodily and other Wants are inedialed 
through the Social Institution, instead of being 
gratified immediately, or on the first impulse. 
By means uf such an Institution, not one man 
(164) 
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akme can fire, bat all men can live together, and 
motaallT help satUfr one another's needs. 

The social Wants have been usuallr summed 
np as those of food, raiment, and shelter. Three 
ODter coverings of the inner Self we may re^jnird 
them ; the body is a corerinj; which is reproduced 
by food, raiment is a covering for the body, and 
shelter is a covering for both, that is, fur the 
body clothed. So the Self surrounds itsoif with 
three external layers in succession, which consti- 
tnte its fundamental Wants, whereby it is niado 
to actualize itself in Society, and this niny bo 
deemed its deepest need, that of self-actualisa- 
tion in the Institution. 

The term Society is here uaed in the sense of 
the Economic Body, the Industrial Ordor, the 
Commercial World . The word is often eiiiployod 
in a wider meaning than this, embracing quite 
what the present book calls Social Institutionu. 
While the two usages of the word and its deriv- 
atives cannot and need not bo wholly eschewed, 
we shall try, in the present chapter especially, 
to adhere to the narrower and more deflnito 
sense. 

We may derive Society externally from tlio 
Family, since a number of Families assuciato<l 
t<^ether in almost any sort of order might be 
c^ed a Society. But such a relation docs not 
count for much in this connection, a^ we may 
conceive of a collection of Families forming th(j 
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clan, the village, or indeed the nation. Society, 
then, nieana something more than the mere out- 
ward bringing together of certain units railed 
Fatnilieti, nor is it simplj an assemblage of 
individuals. 

Society, as here conceived, is an Znstitntioa, 
which is always human Will actualized, made 
existent in the world and functioning there, 
who;^e end is to render valid Free Will. 
This, a» already stated, ia the common prin- 
ciple of all Institutions, but Society is a unique 
form of actualized Will, having its own special 
character, which it derives from its starting- 
point, namely Want. Man has Wants ; to sati8f\- 
them in a rational, that i^, universal way, he 
builds Society. 

The end and the product of the antecedent 
Fiimily was the Person, born, reared, and in a 
degree educated ; he may now be conceived to 
have graduated from that Institution and to have 
entered Society. As the result of existence he 
has a number of Wants ; supremely he is a needer 
of thiilgs physical, and perchance intellectual. 
He was born a wantful creature into the Fiunily, 
which has out of its grace supplied his eai-Iy 
Wants ; but sooner or later he is sent forth into 
the great world, where he is usually expected to 
supply his own Wants. Still he may be more 
needy and more helpless as a graduate than as a 
baby, unless the training of the Family has 
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Thus the Wants of the iDdividual, as the con- 
tent of hia Will, must bo inodiatcd by the Social 
Whole, which is made up of all WilU working to 
satisfy Wants. For this Social Whole is to will 
the gratification of the Wants of all the members 
composing it, who thereby are socialized or me- 
diated. Hence I, this social individual, in satis- 
fying my Wants, have to will at the same time 
the satisfaction of the Wants of all other mem- 
bers of the Social Wliole. I cannot be absolutely 
selfish in Society, even when I seek my own 
gratification. I have to will, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the satisfaction of others' Wants in 
order to satisfy my own. Or if this still be 
culled scllish, it is at least not swinish. Such is 
the appearance of the Social Institution, which, 
however, is secular (as distinct from religious), 
inasmuch as it secures the individual Will stimu- 
lated by Want. 

I cannot eat a piece of bread and satisfy my 
hunger without mediately satisfying the hunger 
of the baker, the miller, the farmer, in fact with- 
out involving the total Social Organism. I must 
feed it with the products of my labor in order to 
get fed myself; and in feeding it, I am feeding 
the feeder of all like myself. Thus the Social 
Institution strips me of my mere individualism 
and universalizes me even through my boddy 
greeds, making my animal nature over by a 
humanizing process. Such at least is the pur- 
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itself a Will actualized, whose function is to 
make valid (bo original individual Will. 

It JH ti mistake, however, to consider Society 
simply as an organism whose workings can be 
oxjirosscd ill biological terms ; still less can it be 
considered an a mechanism and be expressed in 
mechanical terms. Ultimately Society can find 
the adeijiiate utterance of its principle only in 
psycholopy, which is able to order it fully and 
completely, though it has its marked analogies 
to a mechanism, and still more to an organism, 
both of which may be drawn into use for helping 
illustrate its process. 

The Social Body (universal) is, then, very dif- 
ferent from the Human Body (individual); in 
fact, from the liighest point of view they arc 
oppositcs. The Social Body is an Institution 
not an animal Body ; it is the latter made univer- 
sal and e^iistcnt :is a Whole in the world, the one 
Body embracing all Bodies. Society is not gen- 
erated like the bodily organism through the sexual 
pair, but in the work of the Self, the Ego, and 
shows the latter's process. Its function is not 
simply to give back assimilated to the one Body 
that which has been given to it in the way of 
food, but to give back to each social Individual 
what ho has contributed, and to satisfy thereby 
the cycle of his Wants. Thus wo may conceive 
it as the universal Body which receives, assimi- 
lates, and returns sustenance to all its diverse 
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paiticalar Bodies which furnish its food iu the 
form of labor or the willed Product. 

Man is by nature as hungry as the all-devour- 
ing Ocean or as gaping Chaos; he is born into 
the Social Whole with mouth wide open, and 
with soul far wider-open. He, tho all-neediug, 
needs supremely the Universe; so he constructs 
out of his soul (or self) this Universal Body 
embracing; all possible Bodies born and even 
unborn, and through this he is fed, which must 
at the same time satisfy all Wants of all men. 

■The individual Body has been declared to have 
three primary Wants — food, raiment, shelter. 
The Social Body may be said to have these same 
Wants, though in a different way. It needs 
shelter and raiment, it also must be protected 
against the strokes of Nature; then, too, it needs 
food, which is human effort, digesting the same 
m its capacious stomach and distributing what it 
receives to its individual members in the form of 
food, raiment, and shelter. The Social Whole 
is a kind of universal shelter or home, also a vast 
clothing-store, but chiefly a prodigious stomach. 
All these analogies are only illustrative hclp^ii, and 
we must remember that the illustration of the 
thing is not the thing itself and is not the actual 
statement of the thing. 

The business world may be taken as the Social 
Whole ; what is the business man doing? He is 
active in supplying people's Wants through the 
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t«rist)c tbu9 i9~ the realitj of the "WiW iit the 
object; or we may say, the exii^tence of the Per- 
son in what is material. The willed product 
may well be deemed the pivot of the Social 
Whole. 

We have already seen Society spring out of 
the Family externally ; but there is an internal 
relation of which we may now speak. Society 
is in a way the universal Family with humanity 
as its offspring; it is the universal father and 
mother who no longer give to their children food 
immediately but only mediately, through work, 
whereby these are compelled to win their free- 
dom. The ideal end of Society's compulsion, 
which uses human Want as its pitiless goad, is 
to force man to be free. But there is a negative 
side, as already hinted, to this ideal striving; 
Society can become a mighty tyrant, an all-de- 
vouring stomach, a colossal machine which grinds 
to death the free-acting spirit. In an industrial 
crisis the individual has quite no control over his 
own lot. Society, though its purpose is to ac- 
tualize freedom, can turn just to the opposite, to 
a despotic, destructive energy; it can become 
the colossal cannibal, veritably the Hesiodic Saturn 
devouring his own children 

But Society has the power of overcoming its 
own negative power ; it is, as we say, progesslve, 
evolutionary, limit-transcending, being made up 
of limit-transcending Egos, in whose nature it 
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must participftte. Yet there is always present 
the other teodeocy, which is just the matter to 
be overcome. The danger of the Agriculturist is 
that he drop down to a mere vegetative life, cling- 
ing to the soil like a plant, and unfree even in 
locomotion. The danger of the manufacturer is 
that he drop down to a mere mechanical life de- 
termined by the social mill, becoming himself the 
machine which he ought to control. Yet the 
sociiil individual can rise oat of such limits, is 
doing so continuously. 

Such is, in general, the thought of Society as 
a whole, or the germinal unit out of which it 
develops. We shall now proceed to follow this 
development in sufficient detail to show its main 
outlines. It will have three chief stages, reveal- 
ing the proccis3 which is and has been at work 
producing it at present and from the beginning. 
This process is fundamentally psychological, a 
product of the Self which turns about and cog- 
nizes the Self HA the inner moving principle in all 
social development. Accordingly, we may call 
it the Social Psychosis, whose movement is as 
follows : — 

I. Positive Society; this shows Society as 
it is, organizing itself and reproducing itself 
continually as an Institution existent in the world, 
with its process of mediating the producer of the 
willed Product and the receiver or consumer of 
the same; this willed Product (or Property) of 
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in. TTSe ErolulioH of Socitt'/: this shows the 
rifle of the natural individual to the Si»oial Whole : 
it is, therefore, the return out of mi^re nature to 
Positive Society and completes the process which 
we have culled the Social Psvrhosis. It is prac- 
tically the counterpart and the corrective of the 
n^ative revolutionary uiovcincnt just given, and 
theoretically it is the refutation of the decadent, 
pessimistic view of the Social Order. 

The recent epoch lias unfolded Evolution in 
response to Revolution, and shows the ascent 
overcoming the descent of man. The response 
to the shout " Back to Nature," is now heard in 
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Here, then, fixed Property begins to arise, being 
made so, not by one, but by all, by the Social 
Whole, What it assigns to the individual is his 
own, and recognized as hia own (^proprium) by 
each member, who must not take the food, for 
instance, which has been assigned to another. 
Thus all are trained to Property by the Com- 
munity ; which is accordingly the Property- 
making social unit over the entire world and 
through all time. Not the Family is the creative 
unit of Society, but the primal Community; the 
Family we have already cftlled the institutional 
cell, or the creative source of all Institutions 
in general. Property, then, is at first communal, 
not individual nor domestic ; the act of training 
the race to Property is performed by the social 
Institution, Undoubtedly the individual can have 
a possession by mere seizure, but he can have a 
true ownership only through an institutional 
confirmation 

I. Positive Societt. 

Society, then, stjirts with the individual who 
has Wants, which stimulate him to effort, which 
effort results in a willed Product. Such a Prod- 
uct is, accordingly. Will realized in an object, 
is what becomes Property of some sort, which 
has in it Want, Will, and Thing. The Ego is 
now the producer, who may consume hia own 
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product (Urootly, bat usually it is passed through 
the Socinl Whole, aod thus is socinlized. 

This Social "RTiole receives the willed Product, 
measures nnd pays the value thereof according to 
its onii standard, and disposes of the same to the 
consumer. It mediates the two extremes, tho 
producing and the consuming Egos, making the 
one work for all and the other receive from all, 
ere their respective wants con be satisfied. Thus 
it socializes both. 

The consumer receives from the Social Whole 
the willed Product of the producer, uses it for 
his purpose, and thereby satisfies his Wants. 
Thus between the first Want of the producer and 
the final satisfaction of the consumer's Want lies 
the social process. To satisfy my Want, Society 
makes mo satisfy that of another man, or indeed 
of all men. 

It is manifest that the willed Product is what 
is taken up, psu^sed through, and finally assimi- 
lated by the social process. Metaphorically we 
may say that it is the food which the Social Body 
has to digest and transmute into its living mem- 
bers. 

This willed Product is in its simplest stjige when 
produced by tho one individual Will ; but when 
many Wills share in its production and each has 
to be assigned its share out of the one Product, 
the Social Whole appears, which is to measure 
out to each Will its own. This is the inatitu- 
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pro<lucti<>n to couaumption, which is ever riuDg 
to vaster proportions. The single-willed Prodact 
calls forth the mercantile Middleman, the trader 
or merchant, whose medium of exchange rises 
from mere barter to money. The many-willed 
Product calls forth the industrial Middleman, 
with his manufactures and bis capital or organ- 
ized money. The all-willed Product calls forth 
the universal Middleman, the monopolist, who 
controls one or several branches of industry, 
eontrols transportation to the market, and finally 
wields the complete organization of money in 
the Bourse or money market. 

Thus the Product of the single Will begins the 
social movement, and the latter ends in the Prod- 
uct of the single Will, for Monopoly is also a 
single-willed Product, and so returns to the unity 
of the first stage, which unity, howBver, con- 
tains the multiplicity, or rather the totality of 
Wills. Positive Society or the normal Social 
Order, as it exists to-day in the world, has all 
three stages above-mentioned, as well as the three 
corresponding Middlemen, iiicrcautilo, industrial, 
monopolistic. In facttliey form nowthree main 
co-existent classes of Society, and constitute in 
themselves a process which reveals the Psycho- 
sis — the latter again breaking up into many 
subordinate movements. Democracy, with its 
manyness, must be monocracy also, though not 
:chy; democratic Society, with its multitu- 



dinoua units of Will, must be always passing into 
monopoly of some kind, which need not be hurt- 
ful to freedom, though it certainly may become 
so. Accordingly we shall now look at the Social 
Whole evolving itself through the willed Product, 
which development has not merely taken place in 
the past, but is going on continuously, with all 
its elements present, both simple and complex. 

I. The single-willed Product. In the 
present sphere we are to consider tlic single Will 
producing the single Product. Each is a unit ; 
the Will is individual (Ego) and the Product is 
also individual (Thing). This is in contrast to 
the many-willed Product, which has in its pro- 
duction a plurality of Wills. Three men catching 
6sh with hook and hue in a free stream have, as a 
result of their labor, each a single-willed Prod- 
uct; but the same men catching fish in common 
with a drag-net, call forth a many-willed Product. 

But the one Will with its Product is brought 
into contact and association with another Will 
and its Product, whereby the primitive social 
process begins. They exchange their Products, 
and thus show a common Will in their mutual 
recognition of each other's Product. As the 
representative and the realization of this common 
Will the middlemau as trader or merchant ap- 
pears, who is the mediator between the two single 
Wills — producer and consumer — ho being the 
third single Will. Such is the general sweep of 
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this i^plierc, which we shall now cany out in a 
little more detail. 

1. The one Will and its Product. The earliest 
uiid most iiiiiiiodtate form of the single-willed 
Product is seen in the act of seizing, possessing 
mid ooii^^uiiiing the external object. Such an act 
belongs to the living organism, and every animal 
performs it in one way or other. It is confined 
to tlie individual body, which thus manifests im- 
nicdiiite want and immediate gratification. Yet 
hero wo may observe the social cycle implicit, 
involved in nature, the primal potentiality of 
Society in the animal organism. 

( 1 ) There is the first exertion of the Will iu 
seizing the thing, being impelled by desire. This 
is the crude form and original of labor, which 
will continue to seize and transform the thing. 
Still we must remember that the Will has to ex- 
ternalize itwolf in order to be Will; the Ego can- 
not be itself unless it divides within and utters 
itself ; such an utterance takes form iu the ex- 
ternal Thing. (2) This external Thing is pri- 
marily will-lcss, a mere phj'sical object. But 
through seizure it is filled with a Will, it becomes 
personal (though not ii Person) ; it is Propertj', 
the Ego's own, in the first crude stage of mere 
possession, not yet coutirmcd by the recognition 
of others. (3) This external Thing is internal- 
ized, completing the cyclciii gratification, or con- 
sumption. It thus goes back into the organism. 
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througb immediate seizure, through my own Will, 
but alao through another's Will, since he wjlls to 
give me hia object fo% mine. So the violence of 
Nature has begun to cease, and a social Will haa 
at least put forth a bud. But the two Wills do 
not come into complete agreement without a 
process. 

( 1 ) The immediate exchange of single-willed 
Products is known as Barter, or "swapping." 
In this act there is an implicit recognition of 
each by the other ; each unconsciously ac- 
knowledges the other's right to the Thing. 
Both are producers, both consumers; but each 
consumes or uses the other's Product. Thus 
there is au underlying unity of the two Wills, 
which have formed together a small Society in 
the simple act of Barter, (2) But the process 
does not generally complete itself without a strug- 
gle. The individual Will asserts itself against 
this unity, against even this little social act of 
primitive exchange, and seizes the other's object 
immediutcly. So we have the negation of Barter, 
which is Plunder; the consumer will not pro- 
duce, but takes the willed Product, and thus 
destroys Will through his Will. The outcome 
must be that his deed has to be returned to him, 
his Will to destroy Will must be given back 
to him, and thus be itself deistroyed. Such is 
the stage of primitive social conflict which ends 
in putting down the negative Will through som« 
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the oao recognizes the other in the willed Prod- 
uct, and givea validity to such recognition 
thi'ougli exchange, the act is institutional; the 
two Wills arc becoming gociulized, ouch through 
tlio other, and have begun to act and to live in a 
third clement, the social. 

Now thia third element called for by the two 
Wills, is next to be represented in a third person 
or !i third Will, n-hicb, so to speak, takes its 
plaice between the two previous Wills and medi- 
ates them through their Products. 

3. The Third Will as Middleman. In the 
previ<iu8 stage tlie two producers were still sep- 
arated, percliani'c were in opposition; the one 
does not want the other's product in exchange 
for his own. The consumer and tlie producer 
arc divided by si)ace, time, different nceda and 
many other causes; thus the willed Product is 
left idle, and exertion tinds not its recompense. 
The result is the apiiearjiuce of the third person, 
the middleman, the mediator mediating anew the 
dualism between producer and consumer. Thus 
arises the trader by profession, the merchant 
who will call forth a now class by performing a 
new function among men. Uc is the first real 
embodiment of the coming Social Whole, a vis- 
ible personification of it, a person now function- 
ing the Social Institution in its incipient form. 
But here too it becomes necessary to note with 
care the process. 
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of willed Products. But the middlem^i 1«o are 
multiplied as well as their articles of >inge, 
thus arise competition, division of labor, >& gen- 
eral the market, which includes them all, aud 
shows the diversified trade-world, to which each 
individuiil brings what he produces and receives 
whut he needs in return. Thus his Will is made 
valid not simply through himself but through 
others, many or perchance all others. 

Uut iiuiitations to this exchange of articles have 
appeiu-od. In the first case the luiddleman as 
bnrtercr cannot mediate his two men, if neither 
of them wantfi the article of the other. That is, 
one of them must desire the article of the other, 
if the middleman is to effect the exchange. Then 
the middleman may want the article which the 
producer brings, but may not have the article 
which the latter wants. Hence the call for u 
universal article of e.\changc, and it is forth- 
coming. 

(3) This is money, in which the middleman 
has, so to speak, become the middle thing, which 
mediates all things. Money is the willed Product 
which is exchanged for any willed Product what- 
ever. Every man posseHsiug money is his own 
middleman, and commands every willed Product 
in exchange. It is, therefore, what all men want, 
being just that want which frees from all want. 
It is the universal willed Product, all things are 
convertible into it and it into all things. Mouey 
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ill its turn \s trauBfurDied back into a particular 
mngle-willed Product (another article). It will 
thus be seen thnt the single-willed Product in 
itself goes through the social process by means 
of money, is sociiilized, and therein completes its 
cycle. Every piece of money that we handle has 
in it juRt this complete social process, and this is 
what makes it money. The indi\'idual, receiving 
a cuin for his service and pussing it for another 
ser\'ice, is making it live its life. The movement 
is the single-willed Product, first as particular, 
then as universal, then back to the particalar. 

Thus the single-willed Product has unfolded the 
mert.'antile Person (merchant) and the mercantile 
Thing (money) ; one is snbjert, the other is ob- 
ject, one internal, the other external. But both 
exist for social mediation ; each has this social 
process and is a medium of exchange. Thus the 
social Whole in the present 8j>h<ire has its own 
inner and outer mediator, it;* own middle-man and 
middle-thing for functioning itself. 

In the history of Political Kconomy the Mer- 
cantilists (Colbert) tliouglit that money as such 
was the source of wpjiltli. The Physiocrats held 
that land was the source of wealth (Quesnay). 
Adam Smith in general took labor (the willed 
Product) to be the source of wealth, hence he was 
the prophet of modern productive industry. 

The single-willed Product, when the dominant 
social fact, has its home specially in the Village 
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means tliat he must perfona a task given by the 
Social Whole, though this task be assigned first 
by the parent. In the kindergardea already, the 
child through play is made to earn what he re- 
ceives even in the way of food, and it is the Social 
Order which gives him the kindergarden and 
other means of education. 

(3) Hisrocomponse for activity comes through 
the Social Whole, which furnishes him with 
food, ruiuient, and shelter, and possibly much 
more. Thus it is a kind of Home to him or sec- 
ond mother, who gives him what he needs, but 
always requires of him his tnsk, his labor. 

Tlius we may see the Social Whole always at 
work, quite secretly perhaps, iu determining and 
moulding the individnal from his birth. From 
this point of view man is tlie all-willed Product; 
it is tlie Social Whole which is forming him, the 
Social Wiiole being practically the Will of all. 
In fact this is what has from the beginning so- 
cialized the individual, who is otherwise a mere 
natural Product, which it is the function of 
Society to transform. 

The present in, then, the stage of the deter- 
mination of the Social Individual ; even the but- 
ton on his coat is made for him by many hands 
co-operating in the Social Whole. But he in his 
turn must be one of these co-operating factors ; 
wliat has determined him he now determines; he 
separates from himself and projects out of him- 
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Society to people from whom it hu been taken 

away. 

In Buch a case the indiTidnal is assaOing So- 
ciety, but be haa his justification. Just as polit- 
ical rebellion must sometimes be resorted to for 
the sake of vindicating Free-Will, so this social 
rebellion has its place, at least in the present 
order of things. The Constitution of the United 
States is supposed to have solved the problem of 
political Revolution, but there is as yet no legal 
document which is able fully to cope with sodal 
revolt in the economic world. The war oomes 
on and is fought oat to the bitter end, no ade- 
quate mediation having yet been t^scovered. 

Often arbitration is spoken of as the means and 
is sometimes employed. But the arbitrator has 
no power of enforcing his judgment, it is not 
Law, it is not an integral part of the State, which 
has as its function to secure by might the enact- 
ment whose object is to vindicate freedom. 
When each side muat consent to the decision, it 
is not truly institutional, and hence is no solu- 
tion of the trouble. The State must be the final 
justiciary, who is to declare and to enforce Free- 
Will through the Law. 

In this couflict we may note the usual stages 
through which the two opposing sides pass. (1) 
Organized labor states to the middleman or em- 
ployer its grievances not only in the matter of 
wages, but in other matters wherein the social 



lypi^nl f;i('t r.f tlip present social world. It is 
no wuikRt ili;it many nttempts are iiiiuie to cure 
the trouble, or even to get rid of the conflict by 
getting rid of both sides in their present form. 

The Socinl Individual being defcatedand pat 
down inside the Social Whole, will in manr 
cases submit ; but in other cases he will proceed 
to build a new Society outside the Social Whole 
and in opposition to its movement. As the 
Social Individual and the Social Whole have both 
failed to secure the »ov'u\l good, and have ended 
in tyranny, both are to be deprived of their 
power and transformed; the new Sociiil Whole 
is to elimirnte the middleman and bis pursuit of 
wealth, while the new Social Individual is to 
abjure his social freedom and be directed by the 
Social Whole immediately in his labor. Thus 
Society is wheeled about and made to move in 
just the opposite direction to its course hitherto ; 
it id inverted, or rather perverted from its insti- 
tutional end. This important stage of Negative 
Society is worthy of a careful and prolonged 
look. 

III. Pes\"ebted SociETT. A new society rises 
against Society, a social institution whose object 
is to suppliint or destroy the Social Institution. 
Or such a doctrine is affirmed and attempts are 
made to carry it out. But what element of So- 
ciety shall be eliminated, what be made the basis 
of the new societv? 
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other matters quite outside of the trae bent tA 
his genius. The result was, he lost hia prestige 
and almost his good name, so that he has hardlj 
yet received duo credit for his wonderful fertility 
of thought. Then his literary expression was 
inadcfjuatti ; though he wrote a good deal, he has 
left no epoch-making booh. He probably gave 
to Miirx the idea of surplus value, which is the 
ccntnil principle of Mnrx* famous book Da» Kdp- 
ifal. At least the idea is said to be fully stated, 
with the socialistic consequences drawn from it, 
in some of Owen's early writings. 

2. French socialism of the present century is 
to be chiefly ascribed to the theories of Saint 
Simon (1760-1825) wlioso influence culminated 
riome years after that of Owen, though the 
latter was the younger man. Saint Simon's 
socialism is tlieorotical at the sfcirt; it begins 
with books, not with deeds, wherein he stands 
in contrast with Owen, who miide his ideas real 
before ho expounded them to any extent in writ- 
ing. Tlie school of Saint Simon was mainly 
composed of higlily educated and learned men 
who elaboratetl and propagated the system of 
their master. Much practical fruit it never bore ; 
it remained an idea, or more often a sentiment 
which stirred the hearts of impressionahio French- 
men with benevolence, as its leading doctrine 
Mas that " the end of all Society was the ameli- 
oration of the poorest class." Louis Blano felt 
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which is to be accomplished thtough the Social 
Whole. The individual in Society, though this 
be limited to one family, has needs which he is 
to satisfy only through the Institution, to which, 
however, he must give back in some form what 
he takes. Prini.irily he must give his owa (pro- 
prium, property), for what he receives. 

Thus it is that Property may be deemed the 
axis of Society, whose development runs parallel 
with that of Property. Ownership is what moves 
through Social Evolution. Is what you have 
produced yours? Does your individual Will, ex- 
erting itself in production, receive its equivalent 
through the existent social order? If it does 
not, there must be a change, and the re$<u1t ia a 
development of the Social Institution from its 
earliest to its latest form. 

The fact comes out in a surprising way that 
ownership does not belong to the individual in 
the beginning, but to the Institution. Property 
is held in common, and is employed to supply tho 
common wants. Nor does the man's activity 
(his Will) belong to himself, but to the Social 
Whole. But the movement is to make Property 
individual, to break up social ownership. Tlicn 
this tendency also falls into an excess, so that a 
movement sets in to limit individual ownership 
and to return, in part, at least, to the lirst st^o. 

As just outlined, tlie Evolution of Society will 
pass through the following stages: — 
19 . 
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to repreaent r oilivers»l stage of thu soqikI de- 
velopment of the race. We ciin see the needful 
social discipline which it gives to selfish human 
nature. But like all other stages of society, its 
function is to develop uiaa beyond itself ; he, the 
limit-transcending, ia not to stay forever crystal- 
lized in the routine of such a primitive social 
organization. It trains him to an institutional 
life, but does not unfold him into freedom and 
universality. Itgeta tu bo narrowing, confining, 
enslaving, vaiA. the huiniin spirit must transcend 
it and move forward into a new and freer institu- 
tional form, 

Sometimes the House Community disaolres 
into its family units ; this is a case of reversion 
to a previous stage (the Family Community) and 
has been noticed to take place frequently in 
India. But the true evolution of the House 
Community is into the Village Community, which 
has in recent times attracted the attention of ob- 
servers more than even the House Community. 

3. Tlie Village Community, The blood-tie 
which was the strong natural bond in both the 
Family and the House Communities, now recedes 
into the background, ev%n if it does not wholly 
disappear. Not the Community based on birth 
but on land becomes the central fact in the vil- 
lage, which is the new social unit before us. 
Strangers in blood can now be members of the 
Community, though their admission be difficult' 
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In regArd to property n distinction haa arisen — 
the movables belong to the individual ur to thv 
separate families now , not to the Community. In 
this way a considerable sphere of private ownt^r- 
ship has shown itseU, indicative of the tendency 
of things. The members are getting used to 
having their OTm po^scasiona; property individ- 
ualized is becoming an important fact, a grow- 
ing consciousness. 

The land belonging to the Village Commumty 
is usually divided into three portions: the arable 
part, the pasture, and the waste or forest. The 
Swiss villagers, spf^ikiitg of their Innd (.1/^ 
mend) say: Feld, Weide, WcUd. The arable 
part ia still further divided into lots, of which 
each family obtains one for cultivation. The 
pasture is also divided into lots and assigned to 
the members of the Community, but the waato or 
unused portion is held in common. 

Sometimes there is no partition of the soil, 
but it is cultivated in common, and the produce 
divided. Then again there is a permanent appor- 
tionment of certain parts, while other parts are 
held in common. More often the lots are kept 
by the same person for a term of years when 
there is a new distribution. Such a Community 
has a good deal of business to transact and in- 
ternal matters to settle, such as the time and 
manner of partition, the periods of sowing and 
harvesting, etc. This is done by the assembly 
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of which all the men are members. Yet here 
too one may find every gradation between democ- 
racy and aristocracy. 

Perhapsthe most interesting of all the forma of 
the Village Community is that known in Russia, 
called the mir. It is a surprii^ing fact that this 
system of communism prevails throughout the 
largest country of Europe among its agricul- 
tural population. And it isNaturat Communism, 
a growth of Nature, as it were, a sponta- 
neous product of the social man. This mir is 
the institutional anit of the vast Russian Em- 
pire. It alone is the proprietor of the soil 
of which the individual member has only the use, 
but does not possess. It ia responsible to the 
lord for rent, to the government for taxes, and 
for so many soldiers ; otherwise it is a self-gov- 
erning, independent unit, endowed with an enor- 
mous vitality, truly the Russian monad or 
indestructible atom. Other Village Communities 
have dissolved, and are now dissolving, but the 
Russian mir, recognized and confirmed by the 
government in its autonomy, seems more stable 
than ever. It has resisted all attempts to make 
land ownership individual, and thus stands in 
marked contrast to Western Europe, and, on the 
other hand, it has resisted Nihilism, being the 
bulwark of the Russian Empire. 

It has been much discussed whether the mir is 
an advantage or a drawback to Russia. The Rus- 
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become negatiTe to Free-Tmi and thus b uti- 
institutiooal. For, as we maj reoolleot, the po«- 
itive Institution is aotaalixed Free-Will, wUoh 
returnd and secures itself. 

ThuB Individual Ownership must be folloi^ed 
or transformed and corrected by another insti- 
tutional form which we have here called Givio 
Communism. We observe that thia is In one 
way a return to Communism, yet not to Natural 
Communism. The Commanity moat again hold 
property, especially most it take posseaaion of 
its own property, determining slowly, oarefally, 
justly what is its own property. For the free 
Individual in exploiting hia freedom of acquisi- 
tion, has also appropriated the Community's 
wealth. Still Individual Ownership in its right- 
ful sphere is not to bo jeoparded, but is to be the 
more carefully confirmed and secured because of 
this limitation put upon it in new social arrange- 
ments. But where it has become destructive of 
freedom, and indeed self-destructive, it most be 
saved from itself. 

The use of the word Communism in the pres- 
ent connection is to bo attentively observed. It 
docs not mean Communism of wives or of goods, 
to which it la often applied; nor does it mean 
Communism of liind. Its root lies in the Civil 
Community, in the town, city. State; hence we 
call it Civic Communism, signifying that the s^d 
Civil Community holds its own property for the 
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benefit of all its members. Thus there is com- 
munal property, but judt as well individual prop- 
erty. 

One of the leading social questions of the time, 
if not absolutely the one great question, pertains 
to this resumption of communal ownership. It 
is deeply fermenting in the spirit of the age, and 
is showing itself under many diverse forms, 
chiefly in the way of theory, not, however, with- 
out taking certain practical shapes. Civic Com- 
munism is griidually crystallizing itself; we may 
here designate certain general phases which have 
already manifested themselves in its process. 

1. There are writers of power and influence 
who advocate a return to the Village Community 
with its reservation of communal land. Tlicse 
writers cannot endure the thought of inequal- 
ity in property which they deem the Satanic 
destroyer of all happiness and of modern civiliza- 
tion. Hence they advise flight — rapid flight 
back to that primitive Eden, the Village C(»m- 
munity, whicli man \im lost through the insidious 
intrusion of the serpent, Individual Ownership in 
land. Undoubtedly in such a return, there must 
be some alterations of the original Eden, there 
must be some adjustment to the new-comers who 
cannot be expected to throw off at once their civil- 
ized habits and the inherited ideas of centuries. 

The most interesting and instructive of these 
writers, as far as wo have read, is M. Emile de 
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Lavele^'c in his book on Primitive Propertjft pub- 
lished soma tveaty years ago. Say^ he: "In 
every commune a portion of territory ahonld be 
reserved and dirided in temporary poa w a ri on 
among nil the families, as is done in the forest 
cantona of Switzerland." He adrises the new 
communities formingin America and Australia Ito 
shun IndividuHl Ovmership in Und, *' the strict 
and severe right of property borrowed from 
Rome," in order to avoid the evils of feudalism, 
absolutism, and demi^ogueism. He can only 
i^ce the destruction of liberty, if sooial inequality 
is allowed ta cimtinuc, and through his whole 
book runs an elegiac undertone of melancholy 
regret a.s he looks back from modern civilization 
to the Village Community which forms the main 
subject of his work. M. de Laveleye takes the 
old Teutonic Mark in its Swiss form, as the social 
unit to which we should return, of course with 
certiiin modifications. 

Other writers have bid us took to the Slavo- 
nic Village Community as the healing principle of 
the social ills of Western civilization. Not a few 
Bussiim writers maintain that the Slavonic race is 
to he the new regenerator of Europe. As the 
Gcruiiiuic tribes came down upon effete antiquity, 
and rejuvcniitcd it with the Teutonic Mark, bo 
Russia with its mir is to perform a like work for 
the modern world. Back we mu^t go agtun to 
the social beginnings of man for a fresh plunge 
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into the fountaioof vuutli. llii> tinio tho Slnvtmir 
fountaiQ. The future t>f Euru|>e helung:* to us, 
says PaD-SUrisni. 

1 (io not knovf n-hetbtr anybody has sa^ested 
that we pu:jb still further lothcE:ii:l. and try the 
Hindoo Village Community a.s the remedial source 
of our social woes. Some Western folks are re- 
turning to India for their religion, for Buddhism 
and for Theosophy. Some others may be in- 
clined to go thither for their social institutions. 

There is great difficulty in adopting the Vil- 
lage Community in any form. Its people hare 
essentially but one vocation, that of agriculture. 
A few artisans may exist among them, but no 
diversified industry. Modern society calls forth 
many vocations and develops many talents bo- 
sides that of tilling the soil and simple artisan- 
ship. ■ Still we must not underrate this thought 
of man's returning upon himself and beginning 
over again at the social starting-point, when ho 
thinks he has gone wrong, and we may well take 
a lesson from the persistence of that origimd unit 
of human association, the Village Community, 
and its power of rising and reproducing itself in 
men's souls after centuries of suspended activity, 
I do not look upon the^^e ideal schemes as mean- 
ingless, they are deeply hintful, and show the 
leaven that is working in the time, being prog- ' 
nostications of the coming order. 

Modern society, turned bock into the Village 
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State, and, if carried out to its complete conse* 
quences, would create the State. This i^ a 
thought which a student of the present subject 
may well develop for himaelf . The simplest act 
of his Will is his Self objectified, which means 
not merely that he makes some object into which 
he pats himself, but that his Will makes an object 
which is itself Will, Will existent and active in 
the world ontside of him, whose purpose is to 
will Will, which purpose is consciously formu- 
lated in the Law of the State, or Statutory Law. 
The process of the Will is therein completely ob- 
jectified in a new form of Will uttering itself in u 
command whose sole content is itself as Will. 
The State, therefore, is not to be abolished as 
long as men have Wills, being not simply their 
realization in a thing or a deed but their actuali- 
zation in an objective universal Will which asserts 
its universality in the Law and its supremacy over 
all individual Wills through the Law. 

Thus in the State we say that the individual is 
for the first time truly actual, he actually or law- 
fully exists, his being in the world is secured and 
guaranteed by the Law. Previously he existed 
naturally, even if innocently ; the State seals 
with its legality Family and Society, securing 
both and elevating both into universality through 
the Law. As long as man is merely caprice, 
merely subjective or individual Will, he is not 
complete, he is not free ; he gets posseuioD of 
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the Absolute Ego and become uiuTerMdis«d, where- 
by it is made religioua ; to bring about this process 
in the human soul is the function of retig^on and 
its Institution. 

In the modern world, and alfio in the medieval, 
the rt^lution between the secular and religions In-> 
stitutioiia ia usually expressed by that between 
State and Church. These two terms, t£oagh 
nut universally appUcahle as correlates, can be 
employed as such within their proper limits. 
Both State and Church are tribonale sitting in 
judgment upon man and his deed ; the one judges 
him by his outer or overt act, which has to be 
proven ; the other judges him by his inner Self 
or disposition, looking into hia heart and seeing 
what is there. The one asks: Has this deed 
violated man's Will as expressed in the Law? 
The other asks: Has this deed violated God's 
Will as expressed in the Conscience? The two 
judges ouglit nut to reverse each other, still they 
do sometimes. 

The State wills the Free- Will to be Free-Wik 
through the Law, not through the absolute I 
Will itself. On the other hand, the Church will 
the Free-Will to be Free-Will through GodM 
Will or tlie absolute Free-Will as Person, wh.^4 
Will is actualized in the religious Institution, »= 
thereby confirms or rather consecrates all 1 
Will. The Church, then, with its absolute 1 
son as Free-Will willing Free-Will is the 
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iiti- i!---in- i- i:lr iiiKiirly iii become in- 

i! di-.-irL- <.f Ihc iuliiiilc, tiif desire for 

■the absolute Frec-Will. In sui vohmtade 

mostra pace, says Dilute, tbo Cbristiaa poet, 

1 oft-cited verae. But the Heathen poet, 

also says, "All men desire God," 

ling tbo umvotsality of religion, or of tho 

a-consciousness. In the Finite is involved the 

Inite as its creative pre^itppositioo. The re- 

WouH Institution must descend Into the secular 

ntitufiun, and be perpetually re-vivifying and 

-creating the same through its spirit, whieh 

the actualization of nnivcrsal Free-Will, is 

fte origin and end of the entire institutional 

forld, 

How this IS to be done is not here said, but 
>nly thatit is to be done. Tlie religious Institu- 
ion has as its function to ktop alive, and to safe- 
ruard the universal institutional principle, which 
a its own, making t!ie same eternally productive 
a the human £go, which in the religious Institu- 
ion is to will universal Free- Will as the absolute 
Person himself, and which is thereby filled with 
he very soul of all institutional freedom. In the. 

lecular Institution tho Divine Will is present aaM 

it work, but not re^oiik^d in its own nature; hii^B 
n the religious Institution man wills God's Wi^^ 
)penly, explicitly as tho absolute Self, Crcat<=:7z. 
)f his individual self and of the universe. Tl 
a the spirit underhiug and creating the seei 
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givea the present form in which the God>con- 
Bciousncss has institutionalized itself among tho | 
most a<iv3iic6d uationy. Thia wo have to recog- 
nize to be the Christian Church , though it has \ 
many differences within itself, and is not accepted J 
by many civilized peoples. 

II. The Negative Religious Institution, which | 
shows II retrogressive, destructive element i 
tigion, which may become hostile to other lusti- j 
tutiiins, to Morals and to itself, iind which finally J 
orgiuiizea its hostility to the God-conscioi 
into a religious Institution with ritual noi 
creed. 

III. The Evolution of the Iteligioua Inttitu- 
tion, which shows the ascent of the God-con- 
sciousness in man, unfolding into more and more 
complete forms till the present time, whose 
religious condition seems to prognosticate a new 
universal Institution as being in the course of 
formation. 

Such is the Psychoets or the inner psychical 
movement of the religious Institution in ita total 
sweep, corresponding fundamentally to the pro- 
cess of the Ego itself, which has created it and 
keeps it active. We call it an Institution, since 
it has that which is common to all Institutions; 
it is actualized Frec-Will, an objective fact in the 
world, whose purpose is to call forth and confirm 
man's Free- Will. For the individual can be free 
only in so far as he wills the unirersal Will, the 
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Will of God, who then cannot help helping him 
in turn to be free. 

The religious Institution is, accordingly, in its 
ideal purpose, th:tt which trains man toward 
universal freedom, giving him communion with 
and participation in the absolute Ego's Free- Will. 
The first lesson which religion teaches him is to 
renounce the immediate or capricious Will and 
subordinate it to the one Frec-Will whose very 
essence is to will Free- Will in and through the 
Institution. Thus does man become godlike iu 
proportion as he becomes institutionally free. 

We shall now expand this thought of the relig- 
ious Institution, and observe it passing through 
the various atages which have made it such a 
deeply significant phenomenon in the history of 
mankind. 

I. Thb Positive Rgliqious Institution. 

All peoples, lowest and highest, have Bome 
form of the Eeligious Institution. This with us 
is called the Church, though the name belongs 
only to Christendom. The Church may be con- 
sidered the most complete development which the 
Beligious Institution has yet reached, though 
inside the Church there are many gradations. 

The Religious Institution is to keep alive and 
ever present in the human Ego the consciousness 
of the absolute Ego, or what we have called the 
God-consciousness. The psychical process of my 
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III the religion of Greece the mortal sons of the 
Gods were well known — Hercules, Achilles, 
BullcropboD. But divine sonship is not Hebraic, 
yet the time has come when the childless Semitic 
Jshveh is to be given a Son — and this ia the 
divine gift of Jesus, just the gift of Himself. 
And with this gift he gives to man also a new 
world -em bracing gift, that of universal brother- 
hood, all men being with Himself the sons of God. 

The inner movement of the Second Person is 
contained in his outer life, which ended in death 
and resurrection. In this last idea we are to sec 
not only immortaUty, but also the return of the 
Son to the Father, which completes the process 
of filiation. The son of man, which was his 
human, finite, separated side, goes back, through 
its negation, to being the Son of God, with which 
he started. Thus ho rounds the inner cycle of 
the Second Person: divine, human, and both 
these united in the return. 

But this movement of filiation is not to end 
with the Second Person's restoration to God; 
thus it would be merely an individual process, 
and of no moment to the rest of mankiud. Now 
the process of divine filiation is to be made uni- 
versal, all persons are to participate in it and 
thereby to become Sons of God. Every human 
Ego is to be filled with this inner movement of 
the Son, for it is fundamentally the movement 
of the Ego itself, and can unite with the latter, 
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fore visible to the senses. Nature is. in general, 
the t;t'ii»ibli! world; Nature sensed is God's out- 
side takon up by Man's outsidcanduiado interna'. 
Nature, being external to GckI, is external tn 
itself ; it is forever throwing iteclf out of 
itself, manifesting itself, sppetiring, eniariiiting 
without any complete return. Separated from 
the absolute Self, it is separated from itself 
absolutely; ejected from the creative center of 
the univerNc, it cannot have any center of its 
own, but is forever repeating its self-sepBration. 
A piece of matt*r has gravitation and is forever 
seeking a center which it cannot reach without 
ceasing to bo material. 

On the other hand Nature is the creation of 
the absolute Ego, and must show tlie latter's 
process. It is God's opposite and still is God's. 
Such is its dualism or duplicitj', if you please ; 
though it be the Divine Person turned inside ont, 
it is still divine. Hence the two opposite predi- 
cates which have been and may be attached to 
Nature; it is both good and evil, " And God 
saw that it was good." Still on the other hand 
we read of " the world, the ilesh and the devil," 
coupled together in condemnation. 

The Keligious Institution has in some form a. 
mythical Cosmogony which represents the origi — 
nal Person creating Nature. There is the primor — 
dial separation of Darkness and Light, of Nigb^^ 
and Day, with the appcaraaee and fliinrprnrnTi ^^ 
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who is the one God, at first over the family and 
tribe, then over the nation, then over all mankind, 
in which last case He is risen to universality. 

But in order to have all the members of the 
domestic or tribal organization will the Will of 
the God, there must be an Institution for just 
this purpose. It is, however, not distinct from 
family and tribe, but one with them in its prim- 
itive form, and rises with the dawn of self- 
eonaciousness, which also brings with it the 
God-consciousness. The primal Institution is 
actualized Will whose function is to affirm, deter- 
mine, and make valid God'a Will. This primal 
Institution of man, as belonging to the Cosmog- 
onic Process, we might designate as the coamical 
Institution rising out of the primordial institu- 
tional chaos, and starting the ordered world of In- 
stitutions. Like Kature, like Man, it is represen- 
ted as created by God in the beginning. Man in 
his dual character, as both created and creating, is 
to will and keep alive the divinely creative power 
which is the source of his own existence. This 
is done through the Institution, which is thus a 
second Nature, a new objective world, the invis- 
ible one, which in all Cosmogonies is the work of 
the Creator. 

3. The Primal Institution. This is, accord- 
ingly, the third stage of the Cosmogonic Process, 
or uF world-creation, namely the creation of the 
institutional world. It is a return to objective 
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Thua among all peoples a more or less compli- 
cated, religious ceremonial comes into existence, 
into which the individual is placed and is thereby 
made to live in the divine order. 

The act of worship is the act of service to the 
absolute Person on the purt of the finite individ- 
ual, who before all things is to recognize the in- 
finite Ego and to will its Will as his own. 

2. Doctrine. Worship is the direct act of the 
believer in bringing himself into unity with God. 
He participates with bis Will, he enacts hie Faith 
through prayer, rites, sacrifice. Such is the 
primary form of the Religious Institution. 

But now begins a second stage; the believer 
turns from the Will to the Intellect, from action 
to contemplation, from the ritual to the meaning 
of the ritual. His whole inner world becomes 
engaged in the Hierogonic Process. Imagination, 
Thought, Reason begin working and construct- 
ing their part of the Religious Institution. The 
Faith underlying Worship comes to expression 
in Doctrine, which may include creed, dogma, 
story, mythus, art of various kinds, and a Bible 
or Holy Book. 

This second st^e is man's attempt to formu- 
late for his inward self-conscious spirit what 
in worship he has performed in outward cere- 
mony. The human Ego seeks an internal ex- 
pression of the Divine Ego, as more adequate to 
itself. Really this is a aearcti for freedom when 
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least to th& Christian one, which adopts them 
both into ita Institation, the Church. 

The foregoing exposition, accordingly, sets 
forth the inherent movement of the Eehgious 
Institution, showing its positive, constructive 
aspect, and unfolding its necessary stages. 
Every religious institution among men, even the 
humblest, has some form of the three constitutive 
principles, Theogony, Cosmogony, and Hierog- 
ony, which are likewise in a perpetual process 
with one another. These are the deepest, most 
fundamental content of the folk-lore, the myths, 
the poetry, the biblea of all peoples. 

Already wo have seen trsicea of a negative 
movement in tlio Heligious Institution, a move- 
ment which in in it and of it, yet runs counter to 
its essence and purpose. Every religion has in 
its very organism some shape of its demonic 
antitype, its Devil, who is necessarily a part of 
its total process. So it conies that we have to 
reach below the Religious Institution as simply 
positive, and to take into the account the 
Keligious Institution as negative, which fact is 
imaged in the Mythus as the grand primordial 
battle in Heaven between God and his would-be 
Destroyer. Nor should we forget in this con- 
nection, that to the imagination of the author of 
•Tob Satan also appears along with the other 
angels in the presence of the Lord, and there 
i->lays his part; he too belongs to the great whole, 
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ment wlien it ia turned back upon itself and be- 
comes Bclf-negative. 

Tlie Religious Institution can, then, become 
the fountain of that passion which it ought to 
extirpate first of all in the human heart. But 
it cannot stop witb the inner spirit; it proceeds 
to action, which means wrong and even crime. 

2. This subjective disposition of the sect or 
separatists soon moves forward to the objective 
deed, and endeavors to destroy the person. 
Hence arises the long list of horrors found in 
religious history. The heathen emperors of 
Rome })ersecuted the Christians, who to their fol- 
lowers became the martyrs of the Church. But 
the Church turns about and does the same thing 
to those who scpanite from it, producing a new 
martyrology opposite to its own. In the great 
schism of the sixteenth century the Catholics 
burn the Protestants and the Protestants burn 
the Catholics. But the new sect or division 
which demanded freedom for itself, will not per- 
mit it among its own people; Protestant burns 
Protestaut, as Servctus suffered at Geneva chiefly 
through efforts of Calvin. In recent times we 
witness tlie same process under milder forms ; 
now many of the sects occupy themselves with 
trials for heresy, em|)loying such weapons aa 
they still keep in their armory, since the State 
will not let them burn or torture the body. 

A contemplation of the negative part which 
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religion of a third part of mnnkinti. It has no 
God, no immortality, and no'freedum of tbe in- 
Btitutional kind. Ita appoiil Hocms to be nito' 
gcthcr to the indiTidual, who is, however, to gcf 
rid of bis iodividuality. It developed oat of 
Brahniiuiam, against whose practicee it waa m 
moral reaction. AcconUng to Buddha, the Ego, 
human and divine, has no exiatenoe; thoagh it 
appeari?, yet its appearance is something that 
ought not to be. 

It may be said that Buddhism haa shown itself 
the most persistentof alt religions. Itisaomeffve 
or six hundred years older than Christianity, and 
to-diiy some authorities state that there are more 
Buddhists ainoug mankind than there are Chris- 
tians. Still it is areligion not easily understood by 
Oci-idcntals, who often make opposite statements 
concerning tbe purport of leading doctrines. 
Then it bits a variety oC sects which formulate its 
tenets differently ; particularly the great division 
into Northern and Southern Buddhism is w^- 
known. 

2. Tho second period of tbe Perverted Relig- 
ious Institution waa tbe G-reco-Roman, which 
flourished some two or three centuries preceding 
and following tho birth of Christ. Tbe philos- 
ophers, Plato and Aristotle, etill spoke of God, 
or tho Divine, yet religion or its philosophy can- 
not be s;iid to be an integral part of their systems- 
After their time the cultured world quite lost the 
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God-consciousness, the best spirits took to the 
study of Etiiics as tlie only solution of the prob- 
lem of the uDtverse. Stoicism and Epicureanism 
chiefly dealt in ethical categories, though not ex- 
clusively; the old religion, both Greek and 
Roman, retained some of its rites for the people, 
but not only Pan was dead but the whole Greco- 
Kuman Pantheon was djing. 

At this time we see schools, sects, fraternities, 
in their organization partaking of the KcHgious 
Institution, yet thinking, acting, even worship- 
ing without a God. No divine Person, but ab- 
stract Personification held sway at Eonie, which 
became ethical, and reduced the world to its eth- 
ical category — Justice. Into this godless though 
ethical world, it was the function of Christianity 
to bring back God, the absolute Person. 

3. A third period of the Perverted Religious 
Institution belongs to our owq time and its neg- 
ative spirit. The central work around which the 
modern movement turns is Kant's Critique of 
Pure Reason, which in its essence is a Titanic 
assault upon the God-consciousness. The result 
is that many societies, religious in form ami 
origin, are non-theistic, if not actually atheistic. 
Often they apply the word free to themselves. 
Free Rcligionii-ts, Free Thinkers, etc. But this 
freedom is mainly negative. 

Undoubtedly these sects are benevolent, ethi- 
cal, humnne; they arc like Buddhism, like the 
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Beligious Inatitutioa into exiateoce, muuely the 
God-consciousnesB. 

Here the Religious Institution has reached the 
point of self-contradiction and self-negation. It 
is thrown back to its beginning and takes a new 
otart, asking "what is my origin? " The nega- 
tion of religion means for va to rub all out and to 
commence over i^ain; particularly we should 
erase the institutional world. We have seen that 
certain forma of eocialism do not stop with the 
negation of the social order, but insist upon the 
negation of religion also, which is indeed getting 
to the bottom of things. 

Such then, we take to be the general sweep Ot 
the Negative Keligious Institution, terminating in 
its complete perversion. Religion, like every 
other good thing in tliis world, has in it an cle- 
ment which is always turning bad, or rather an 
element which the free Ego is always perverting 
to evil. Take the following passage from the 
New Testament ( Acts II. ) : " And all that believed 
were together und had all things in common ; and 
sold their possessions and goods, aud parted them 
to all men, as every man hud need." Very inno- 
cent do the words sound, but they have been 
employed to brctik up Family, Society and Stute ; 
they have generated comnmniatic schemes by the 
hundreds, and their influence is not yet past by 
'any means. Another passage: "The time is 
short, it remoineth that both they that have wives 
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This of course far outstrips monasticisu] in its 
assault upoQ the nionogatnous Family. For 
inonu»ticisni simply abstained from marriage and 
made its follon-crs celibates, but the Oneida 
doctrine assails directly the love of man and 
woman as the basis of the domestic Institution, 
condemning it as the " exclusive and idolatrous 
attachment of two for each other," which it is 
the first duty of the religion of Christ to root out 
of the huumn heart. No lascivious custom of 
the lowest tribes of the human race, no passage 
in the most besotted literature of heathen an- 
tiquity when it wiis sinking out of existence in its 
last sensual debauch, excites such disgust ns this 
" Christian Institution." 

And yet there is no doubt that the founder of 
the Oneida conununity was a man of conscience ; 
so too were his followers. What conscience can 
become when it casts off the training of the race 
to institutional life can be seen in this example, 
though conscience be called the supreme ethical 
arbiter and even " the voice of God Himself." 
On the whole, Oneida has given the most complete 
instance hitherto realized, of the Negative Re- 
ligious Institution — a Religious Institution which 
directly and positively annihilates Religion as it 
has unfolded in the evolutionary movement of the 
race. This movement the reader will now con- 
template with relief in what follows. 
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belong fogetber, and develop together; the first 
eelf-knowing of the Ego is the first cognition of 
the divine Ego; I cannot know myself as know- 
ing the world without recognizing the absolute 
Self in the world. The biisic fact of cpistem- 
ology is thnt all cognition (from sensation up to 
thought) is recognition (of the Ego in the object, 
even of the absolute Ego itself). 

Given mim as self-conscious, then, he is in the 
same act God-conscious, and in the same degree. 
When he begins to know himself, he begins to 
know God; or we may turn the statement about 
and say, when he begins to know God, he begins 
to know himself — Self being both and in both, 
human and divine. Here lies the primal bads of 
Theism ; thot«ttil Ego in its first conscious act of 
knowing is theistic, it gets aware of the absolute 
Ego as the ground of its own being as Ego, and 
seeks it us the creative source of itself. 

At this point we see the primordial theisuc act : 
this finite human Ego must make itself one with 
the infinite divine Ego ; the former must will the 
Will of the latter, yet for the purpose of vindi- 
cating the former. That is, man wills God's Will, 
yet God's Will is ultimately to secure man's Will. 
All human Will is not to carry itself out individ- 
ually and immediately, but universally and medi- 
ately, through the absolute Will. Tlie particular 
Portion must subordinate himself to the universal 
Person, whose end is to secure the particular 
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that as yet unrealized third Person, the DeliTerer, 
who has been an ideal element of their conscious- 
ness quite from their beginning. 

Now this process which we have just traced in 
the Old Testament, and which, im^ed as tri- 
personal yet as one great process of man's res- 
toration, is to become fully explicit in the New 
Testament, is really one form of the unireligious 
process, which must be found in every religion 
to make it religion. We may deem it the pri- 
mordial religious coll, out of which are produced 
all religions in all their diverse manifestations 
from the lowest to the highest. In the savage it 
is only a simple cell with its nucleus or nucleolus, 
still it is the creative archetypal form which un- 
folds into the most complex religious organism. 
By such an illustration we do not wish to imply 
that this is a biological process ; on the contrary 
it is that of the Ego itself in the movement of 
its very selfhood. 

We repeat that as soon as man is self-con- 
scious, he must be God-conscious ; the human 
Ego and the divine Ego are correlates, the one 
cannot center itaelf within except by centering 
the Self without, in the world, at the same time 
and in the same degree. Often it has been no- 
ticed that the little child, at the dawning of con- 
sciousness and of speech, seems to bein a peculiarly 
intimate relation to the Invisible Person, speak- 
ing and thinking of Him in a way that is itaown, 
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and not aa echo of its enTironiiMiit. To ■ 
for this fact Bome poeta and some philoai^liin 
have coQceived of a pre-exiitent itate ttf vaikj 
with God which the born aoal best remembers in 
early childhood. And tlie primitive man as a 
rule calU Dp far more easily, and oommunes with 
far more directly, his deity than does the oiTil- 
ized man. It is often itaid that the child is 
nearer God than the grown person, wfaioh means 
that the child is nearer to its Ood than the grown 
person ia to his, which means again that the child's 
Ego is not so widely separated from its divine 
counterpart as is that of the grown person. 
Years and culture deepen the chasm between God 
and man, who however must be united; the more 
advanced civilization requires the more profound 
niediatioQ between the human and divine Egos. 
The sacred Triad is the fundamental chord or 
the koy-iiote which runs through the whole sym- 
phony of man's religion and unities all it« divine 
notes into one harmony. 

With the coming of the doctrine of Evolution, 
new questions have been raised in regard to the 
origin of the Kgo. When did the Self break 
through the veil of Nature into its own sanctuary 
and there behold itself face to face? Very vague 
at first and very slow must have been the process ; 
still it must have had its limits in time, the before 
and the after. With greater definiteness the 
place can be pointed where the human animal, or 
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perchance the man-monkey first got a peep into 
the looking-glass of his own bouI nii<I then began 
to know himself. Many hiaforic indicatinnscaase 
us to turn our faces to the Valley of the Nile as 
the arena of man's earliest self -awareness, the 
most important epoch in his history, namely that 
which mnde him man. But more emphatically 
than any recorded fact does Nature select the 
land of Egypt for man's primordial initiation into 
manhood. From the providential Nile-hand 
reaching out of the Unknown and feeding the 
dwellers of the Valley arose the God-conscioua- 
ness along witli its corresponding man-conscious- 
ness, and therewith also began civilization. 

Ancient Herodotus tells us that the Egyptians 
were still in his time the most religious of men, 
Jhough he saw them when they were certainly 
several and probably many thousand years old. 
Egypt is doubtlei-s the home of the Religions 
Institution, That which wc called the primor- 
dial religious cell, the divine Triad, is found in 
Egypt at a very early period and through all its 
iiistory. This Egyptian Trinity, though often 
broken up and scattered into a vast multiplicity 
of deities, is what persists underneath and 
through them nil, and finally is transmitted or 
rather transforms itself into the Christian Trin- 
ity. The fundamental religious Triad of Egypt 
is Osiris the Creator, Typhon the Destroyer, and 
Horus the Restorer. With Osuris the male is 
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Many forms of Religion will be evolved in the 
passage from the savage state up to the civilized. 
Kvery condition of human cousciousuess will 
show a tendency to manifest itself in some relig- 
iouij form. Aline of these religious forms wo 
behold lying between barbarism and civilization, 
with both ostremes included. Thia morphologi- 
cal evolution ehowa man in bia struggle with 
Nature in its widest sweep and his rido to free- 
dom. Primarily Nature is hie God who domi- 
nates him immediately and capriciously, yet leaves 
him a capricious being. Gradually he subjecl^ 
Nature without (as a God) and within (us 
his Self); thus he begins to have an ethical 
God and begins to be an ethical Self, in 
the control of natural impulse and passion. 
In the ethical act man puts down Nalurimn 
both in himself and in the God ; but both 
may be still held fast in Nativiam, in the 
bonds of nation and race. The final great utep 
ifj the Religion which calls on man as a religious 
being to renounce thia Nalivism, to give up in his 
Keligion his nation and his race, malting the same 
universal, inclusive of all humanity. Nay, the 
call is also to God that He too renounce His 
Nativisni, that He be no longer merely a tribal, a 
national, or even a racial God, but become uni- 
versal. Then He is free, having been liberated 
from the bonds of Nature in ita widest circuit ; 
then nuin too is free, having a free God, whose 
Will is to will Free-Will in a free world. 
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Thus the morphological Order starts with 
Nature-Religion, in which the man (subjectivelj) 
and the God (objectively) are dominated by 
both Naturism and Nativism. Then thia Order 
sets forth the Ethical Religions, which have over- 
come the nuturistic element in man and God, but 
uiay be still incumbered with the nativistic ele- 
ment. Thirdly, there rises the universal Re- 
ligion, often called the World-Religion, which 
gives up both the naturistic and the nativistic 
clement, and seeks to unite all mankind in its re- 
ligious fold. Hence this last is truly a mission- 
ary Religion, having performed the deepest act 
of self-renunciation. 

It should be noted for the sake of the reader 
who always wishes to keep in view the psycho- 
logical thread which unifies these three religious 
forms with one another as well ns with all Insti- 
tution-s, that they reveal a psychical process or 
Psychosis. The first is the Religion which 
immediately dominates the individual from the 
side of external Nature in both its shapes of 
NaturiHrn and Nativism. The second is the Re- 
ligion which separates these two elements of 
Nature, putting down Naturism, but leaving 
Nativism — a great step on the part of the indi- 
vidual as he now begins his inner or ethical self- 
control against Nature. The thirdis the Religion 
which returns to the first and suppresses both its 
elements, namely Naturism and Nativism, and 
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race ; they do not transcend their native bound- 
aHes, but are confined oxclusivelj to their special 
set of people, who nre reTnotely or directly con 
nected by blood. The physical tie of kinship 
runs through all Nature-Eeligion, and according 
as this tie of blood is near or distant (domestic, 
tribal, national, racial), there ia a corresponding 
division of the Gods, Thus the man is divinely 
determined by Nature, and both he and divini^ 
are in the lowest state of freedom. 

Still the religions Triad is present and at work 
in every form of Nature-Keligion. There is, 
first, some mighty manifestation of Kature, 
which is the God, as in thunder, or the volcano. 
Secondly, the destructive character of this power 
makes it an evil spirit, or the God in anger. 
Then follows, thirdly, placation through prayer, 
ritual, priest, in all of which lies the conception 
of mediation, of a placable deity. 

There are many stages of Nature-Religion. 
God may be thing, animal, man; thus we have 
three forms which have been called Fetichism, 
Theriothcism, Anthropotheism. These rise in 
order in the African, Egyptian and Greek Be- 
ligions. In Nature-Religions the ethical idea is 
more or less implicit, but starts the soul on ita 
development out of its purely natural determina- 
tion. 

(2) Ethical Religions. The natural man be- 
gms to subject appetite, passion, desire to Bome 
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come Divine Will. Yet this is the lowest God, 
or lowest phase of Him, in which Nature ie a 
series of special sets of Diviae Will, or even 
special deities in each thing. Science is to 
get rid of this view and introduce a new atterance 
of Nature for man in law, which i^ itself ulti- 
mately Divine Will. 

The Greek world made the God in the form 
of man, employing the highest shape of Nature. 
The Orient shaped the Gods as animali> or com- 
mingled forms of man and animal ; but the Greek 
humanizes the God, throwing away the lower 
animal, and using the human body. Aniatic 
mind shows the struggle of the Ego to get rid of 
Nature and come to itself. Still the Greek 
statue is not a portrait, but has in it a refltw^ion 
of the Universal Ego, the creative Ego m ouch, 
the Divine Self. 

It is plain that the individual Ego, knowing 
the object, will call forth three grand phiiMtH of 
religion, as this Ego is Senuc-perccirtion, Imag- 
ination or Thought. The chief »trugg)» \» tor 
the last, ia which the Ego ci>mcn to mm itmit tut 
universal Ego, or to recognize God a» Hfrfrit, 
Such is Wtf Hebrew movement. M'>h«n U tim 

Mtroyer of i.lolatry (golden calf), hiH (Ms^iplM 

uiiiki? Ili« tranttition out of Kgyfft UiUt 

nut of the imaginative Ht«g« of riliglotl 

MjiirituHl stage, which in that of thotiglil, 

Br««k>>, tbou|(b the iMsMittful ldoUl«r«( 
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ceptioii, Gepresentatioa (or Imagination), and 
Thought. Ill consonance with this division we 
may consider these stages as Sflnao-ReligioD, 
Image-Religion and Thought-Religion. 

1. Sense-Religion tiikcs the immediate sensu- 
ous object as God who is present in Nature not 
IIS a power or cause behind it, but aa a particu- 
lar and in this particular thing here and now. 
This phase of religious consciousness senses God 
immediately in the object of sense, ns this may 
by chance be met with ; there is no universal 
side, at least, not explicitly so; God is com- 
pletely particularized in the material thing pres- 
ent, not us its milker hut as the thing itself. He 
is not the beyond, not the unseen ; this primitive 
religion can as yet make no such distinction. 

Still it has the faint shadow thereof, a far-off 
suggestion of God as spirit distinct from Nature, 
since Nature herself forces this distinction upon 
the senses. The unusual occurrence, aa the 
storm, the earthquake, thunder, breaking in 
upon the customary routine of the primitive man 
rouses his terror at another power, superior, dif- 
ferent from his own. This power he must placate 
by incantations, gestures, and sacrifice, hence 
rises worship, which takes the form of magic, or 
the immediate control over natural phenomena. 

Thus we discern the original Triad in the primi- 
tive Sense-Religion, which shows in its process 
a positive, negative, and mediating element. 
30 
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tioo. The iidvHtice of religion depends on 
heresy. Both the heretic and the heresy-hunter 
belong in the grand process ; Christ himself was 
just about the greatest of all heresiarchs. 

The Religion of Thought grasps God as 
Thought, which is the divinely creative principle 
of the Universe, Here, then, we come to the 
Divine Ego or God its world-maker ; the rehgioua 
mind sceka to behold Him and to fornmlate Him 
as the universal generative principle of nil 
things. This gives a new Order of religions, 
the theological or thcistic, which through 
Thought passes out of the Subjective Ego as 
determiner to the objective Ego as determiner, of 
religion. This is what we are to look at next. 

3. The Theological Order. The absolute Self 
now is seen manifesting itself in all religions, 
which gives the various systems of Theism. 
In the nmltir<jligious Process this is the third 
stage, since it returns in a manner to the mor- 
phological Order, yet with a difference. Mor- 
phology givos the order of Nature, beginning 
with Nature-Religion and tracing its movement 
upwards till it vaniahca into the World-Keligion 
through the Kthic-al. But the theological Order 
traces Gtid in Nature, giving God-forms creative 
of Nature rather than the Nature-forms creative 
of God. Thus it too is a kind of Morphology 
whose sliapcs show God determining Nature and 
Hut Nature (leteniiiniiig God. The intermediato 
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sucn a revelation before he can receive it, unless 
God made him ready too. But in the humblest 
act of worship the human being has to call forth . 
or reproduce the deity who is to aid him. 

(2.) Coupled with this primordial monotheis- 
tic act is the pantheistic view in its simplest form. 
All the visible world has its invisible counterpart; 
to au outer material manifestation there is an 
inner immaterial soul-life. The plant, the ani- 
mal, the lifeless object, have souls, so that 
there is the world of animal-souls, plant-souls, 
and object-souls. Such was and is the twofold- 
ness iu all things according to the primitive 
man, who holds this doctrine which has become 
widely known in modern science under the 
name of animism. Thus arises the spirit-world 
which is the controller of the sense-world. 

Again wo see that man has projected his 
own double nature, body and soul, into the ex- 
ternal world. This Natural Pantheism is not 
eo much a worship as a kind of doctrine or 
creed ; it has been called the philosophy of the 
savuj^e, but it is rather his theology, his science 
or the Gods. A deity is in the brook, in the 
tree, in the animal ; also in the storm, iu the pes- 
liicnce, in the destructive energies of nature, 
'VQicii must somehow be appeased. But this 
requires the relation of the individual man to the 
individual spirit, and so we have again a mono- 
theistic relation. 
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Church out of the medieval ecclesiaHtical organi- 
zation. 

3. Thi3 is Protestantism, ^vhich with its allied 
Humanism, is a going b:ick to ancient Judea, 
Greece, and Rome in religion, in philosophy and 
in culture. Protestantism, therefore, is in ita 
origin anti-institutional as regards the Religious 
Institution. This churacteristic it still retains, 
being an element of its very genesis; the result 
is, it has never been able to unite itself into a 
Religious Institution, and probably never will. 
As it smote the medieval Religious Institution 
into parts, eo it cleaves itself into manifold divi- 
sions. It has brought freedom, but not institu- 
tional freedom. Hence there is the call for the 
coming Church which shall be as free as the 
Protestant and as institutianal us the medieval 
Church. 

So far the monotheistic Movement of Chris- 
tianity has proceeded, bringing itself down to the 
present time. It still retains as its central doc- 
trine the triune God, and thus keeps alive and 
active the God-consciousness ia man through the 
very process of the Divine Self in the human 
soul. Herewith we have attained the final stage 
of what wo called the theological Order in the 
Religious Institution. 

The special meaning of the three terms here 
employed — morphological, psychological, and 
theological — has been already indicated. Still 
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ioiiM into oiKt iiiiivfjrHiil Religion as explicit, 
Already we found in the unireligious Process the 
one original ]>rim-iple of tlie religious movement 
of niiinkind unfolding into the multiplicity of 
Religious. But the oinnireligious Process seeks 
to tind UiG ono Religion, not iia implicit but as 
nctuul, which cim embrace or unify all others in 
their essence. It pre-ijupposes the multiplicity 
of Religious, which it is to unite in their common 
Process. The unireljgions Process was the germ 
or creative cell uf all Religions, being the primal 
religious Triad ; but the omnireligious Process ia 
to show the one completed Religion; it is unire- 
ligious, also, not as implicit but as explicit, not 
as ideal but as real, being actualized in the univer- 
sal Religious Institution. 

It need hardly be said that no such Institution 
exists at present. Merely an aspiration it is 
which religious souls scattered over the world are 
hoping and helping to realize in some distant 
future. The thousand forms uf religion are in 
a state of evolution witl^ one another, and are 
travailing to bring forth what they all have in 
comuion. In this regard it must be confessed 
that the political is far ahead of the religious 
Institution. The Protestant Anglo-Saxon has 
evolved a State which the whole civilized world 
is seeking to adopt or to appropriate in one shape 
or other; but Anglo-Saxon Protestantism is the 
most dissevered, disjointed, atomic Religion that 
exists. 
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Kucli is till- tillimiitu villi uT llii' Kfhiruhvu Iif 
Btitution, but, iw we shall see, it haa other ve; 
iniportiint end.", which, htiwcvor, bocome nt 1h«I 
niL'Hns for that one suproiiio end, whose ossenoi 
is Tustitutionnl Freedom. 

So the Edui-iitive Institiitiuii is just thnt Insii 
tutiou whose Buproiio obj^ot aiid cont«nt i» I 
re-fr(!ate Instittitimis in cvtiry hiinifln soul and t 
give them n cotitinuoiis new birth therein, 
whole inBtitutional world hotli eeouhir and r 
imis (nhich we hfive just considered) ia t 
re-born in each child and in each man, throagb. 
Ediiciitioa and its special Institution, whose b 
ment lies before us. 

The highest organized consciousness of the 
rare, its civilization, expresses itself in these In- 
stitutions. Through them the child and the man 
live the life of humanity; indeed only through 
tlieni can tho human being share in the spiritual 
movement of his species. 

Still we have all to be trained into this partic- 
ipation, and to be kept continually in training, 
through the Educitive Im^titution. Thus the 
buunm being, however young, however old, muKt 
always be in the process of Education as his 
deepest need, as his spirit's strongest support; 
he cannot do without, indeed he cannot get out^ 
wide of the Educative Institution in its complete 
periphery. 

The Educative Institution in its primal origin 
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111 tlie Spcrial School the |ni|jil linu in a way 
to cnre for liis own household, he forms new 
assoviiition^, and has a nvw outlook. Moreover 
he enters a new Institution and has to adjust 
himself to a different order from that at home. 

Great is the multiplicity of these Special 
Schools, shooting up and ramifying society in 
all directions. The question rises: Can we put 
them into some kind of a system, so that they 
may be surveyed and be seen to be a part of tho 
Educative Institution in its completeness, where- 
of wo are now treating? 

In the first plncc, there is a group of Special 
Schools which continue tho work begun in the 
Public School, specializing it into details ; then 
there is the group which may be called profes- 
sional or vocational Schools; finally these may be 
united in one great School which thus becomes 
the University. A few words upon each of these 
^oups. 

I. The first group embraces a variety of 
Schools under the names of Academies, Insti- 
tutes, and particularly Colleges. These Schools 
have in one way or other a connection with the 
branches which have been begun in the Public 
School. Yet they add or claim to add special 
elements of their own, in the way of method, 
thoroughness and new branches. More particu- 
larly, religion is the chief motive for founding 
the private School and the College. JErery de- 



CHAPTER TBIRD. — THE UNTTEBSAL 
SCHOOL. 

It is Dot easy to find a suitable term for the 
present chapter, which takes a wide sweep over 
a large domain embracing manj different spirit- 
ual activities. We wish to keep before the 
reader that this is still an Institution, and an 
Educative Institution, amid all its divisions and 
diversities ; it is a form of actualized Will whose 
purpose is to reproduce Free- Will in the soul of 
all, especially of the grown man porsuing his 
vocation. 

In the heading above we call it the Universal 
School in order to suggest in the name its corre- 
lation with the other two Schools, Publio and 
Special. Still its purportis wider than the ordi- 
nary School, and we shall often call it the Unirer* 
(Ml) 
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la the School of Life we ra&y Btart with the 
instructioa which comes from the I>eed, that is, 
from our individuul Self origInH.ting acstions, 
which flow out from the Ego as a center and 
pass into the world of occurrences. Every per- 
son is such a center of concentric waves of influ- 
ence moving outwards. But also thej come 
back to him from other sources and determine 
him. Still the main fact is that his own Deed 
comes back to bim in its consequences, having 
passed through the institutional world in some of 
its forms, which return to him his conduct as 
that of a free-acting individual. Thus every 
mao is cited before a court, a World>tribunal, 
which metes out to him the counterpart of his 
Self in reward and penalty. Our World-School 
has not abolished punishment, not even corporeal 
punishment, in its administraUon. Tfarough the 
pains and penalties flowing from the Deed the 
individual learns the Law, yea learns the Divine 
Order, in which he lives and moves and haa his 
being. So much instruction he may acquire 
directly through his own action. 

But, in order that man may get the experience 
of man, a record must be kept of the most sig- 
niflciint deeds and events, which show forth the 
dccrocof the World-Spirit or the divinely creative 
Ego. Tiiis record is properly the work of the 
genius making his poem, picture, statue, or speak- 
ing his thought as one with that of the Supreme 
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Universal Iiistitutti he was chief instructor for the 
(leople in all countries and all ages. The same 
is true of Froebel when he sttirted his little kin- 
dergarten for the little child at Blnnkenburg; he 
was really an original teacher, not in a German 
I'niversity, but in the far greater University of 
Civilization. 

Thus we seek to catch some outline or sug- 
gestion of that School ovpr all Schools with its 
supreme Schoolmaster, from whom proceeds the 
New Idea which is to be imparted to all man- 
kind. 

Further EefltcHoi\» and Jllmtrationn. We 
shall try to expand and to enforce the preceding 
thought even at the risk of some repetition. 
The Ego as Institution-maker is now making 
an Institutitm whose object is to reveal and 
thereby to reproduce Institutions in the mind of 
the recipient, showing them in their origin, 
conflicts and" meaning. Such is our Universal 
Institute, training man to know himself as the 
ever-active reproducer and supporter of the insti- 
tutional world, whose final stage we have here 
reached, since it turns back upon itself and 
looks at itself, in the very process of creation, 
of course through an Institution created for that 
purpose. 

The present stage is the completion and fulfill- 
ment of both sccularity and religiosity, as well 
as of the Educative Institution. In a sense it is 
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Ego ; coiicieqiieiitly it will divide itself according 
to the psychical proccsB of the Ego into three 
grand divisions of Arts — the PrCBcntative, the 
Representative, and the Noetic — which corre- 
spond to and are based on the three etagea of 
mind previoutily designated, ntimely, Sense-per- 
ception, Representation, and Thought (^N^ova). 

Siirh, then, is the general organization of 
thiH objective realm of the spirit's products; the 
Kgo calls it forth and organizes it, hence it bears 
in itself the very impress of the movement of the 
Ego, tlie Psj-chosis. 

But, having gotten the Art-world of works 
projected into externality, we may now turn away 
from the creator and the created, from the genius 
and his product, to those who are to take it up 
into their souls, and for whom the work has been 
done. 

3. Here we come to the recipient Ego and its 
activity, to the 8t>ectalor, hearer, reader; to the 
people in whose spirit this objective world of 
products is to plant its meaning and to bring home 
to tlioir particular selves consciousness of their 
universal Selfhood. All the before-mentioned 
Arts — Presentative, Representative, Noetic — 
are the creations of the individual Ego (as 
genius), embodying in some form the universal 
Ego (as Spirit of the Age, or as World-Spirit, or 
also as the Divine Spirit), which is thus imparted 
to the recipient Ego, which Ego thereby partici- 
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univerBal creative Ego. "We see atl things in 
God," said Mulebriiiicbe, giving utterance totbe 
divine side of a simple act of vision. But my 
Ego does not in sensation olone make the divinely 
creative element explicit; this is just the func- 
tion of Art and of the artist; he is to transform 
the object of sensation that it suggetit to the 
Ego of the hearer or beholder the divinely cre- 
ative Ego in its process. lie takes the external 
sensuous thing, say, a piece of marble, digging 
it out of its dark aiiodo in the mountain, where 
the creative power of Nature put it ; then ho pro- 
ceeds to make over that piece,of marble in a new 
creation, whose supreme function is to reflect and 
to bring to the consciousness of the beholder just 
that original creative power of the world in some 
of its manifestations. When you merely seo the 
block of stone, it has no explicit suggestion of 
its own generative principle ; but in a temple or 
in a statue it is endowed with a new capacity ; it 
speaks to the beholder, to the recipient Ego, of 
the Ego as creative, ivi world-maker, and calls 
the former to witness a divine epiphany in some 
visible outward sliaiie. So the object is beauti- 
ful in the worthiest iseusc, manifesting a supreme 
spiritual harmony of man with the divine, and 
<-alling forth the highest act of the beholder iu 
viewing the divinely creative act. 

Wo niiiy, therefore, say that it is the destiny 
of every object of Benwc-perception to bo madu 
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them we are able to get the reflection of the 
Ego as universal. Sight can receive a totality 
in Space through its medium of light; Hear- 
ing can receive a totality in Time through its 
medium of sound. In Art the sensuous material 
must be filled with the spirit, the real must be 
infused with the ideal ; both elements, the real 
and the ideal, must be transmitted to the senses 
which can take up both, through their media, 
light and sound, which again have something 
responsively ideal even in their physical prop- 
erties. Such, then, are the two Art-senses, through 
which mainly the sense-world of Mature is to be 
transformed into the sense-world of Art, and 
thus become a phase or a division of the Umversal 
Institute. 

la the reHim of the Fine Arts, here called 
Presentative, we uhall observe a movement, a 
Psychosis, inasmuch as they show the Ego work- 
ing itself out to completeness in the sphere of 
sensation. The trHnsformation of the sense- 
world of Nature into the seuse-world of Art is 
accomplished by the creative Ego of the artist 
for the recipient Ego of the people in order to 
reveal the universal, divinely creative Ego aa the 
principle or spirit gencriiting the iustitutional 
world. The threestagcs of this process of trans- 
formation we shall desigmitc briefly in advance. 

I. Somatic Arts, which are sometimes called 
Arte of Form, show the immediate transforma- 
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Faust as he rises up from his greut sorrow, 
and beholds the Sun shining through the spray 
of the cataract and throwing perpetually shifting 
arches of many-colored nidiance over the abyss. 
Thus the rainbow of nature not only suggests 
but is generated by the one central luminary, and 
its tints become of themselves a manifestation 
and a symbol of the Divine Light. 

Thus color is by its very nature the most sym- 
pathetic, most responsive material of Fainting, 
and is moreover the separation and particulariza- 
tion of the one white visible sheen of Sculpture, 
which has the single blank color, as it were, in 
contrast to the multiplicity of painted colors. 
Sculpture, if not exactly eyeless, is at least quite 
lookless, without the sparkle of the ocular hue in 
its glance, which always reveals the Self within. 
The God of Sculpture is the Divine Ego as purely 
substantial, reposing upon its own eternid Self, 
without the turn to the mortal, finite individual. 
The God of Sculpture is not directed toward the 
spectator, is not directly for the recipient Ego, 
but the recipient Ego is rather for it and is to 
become through contemplation of it the bearer 
of the institutional world, of which it is the im- 
manent creative principle. Wiien Sculpture 
begins to turn to the spectator, and to be pleas- 
ing and graceful for his siike, it has passed its 
culmination and is declining from its divine mis- 
sion which is to reveal the Gods in their plastic 
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serenity ; there is an outer necessity hanging over 
them, which from the first is faintly suggested in 
their look. Implicit at the beginning, the feeling 
of Futo gradually becomes explicit in the statue, 
till iu the Niobe group and in the Luocoon, it 
becomes the till- absorbing fact, and represents the 
human being or even the God as tragic — tragic 
through Fate. Thus the Greek world and its 
beautiful Gods sink down under the stroke of 
destiny, and with them Sculpture, as the Art of 
Hellas, passes away, having portrayed its own 
death blow. Sculpturesijue serenity goes over 
into pain and stoical endurance, but Painting 
will show the spiritual restoration and the blessed- 
ness attained through the fiery ordeal, it wilt 
give the conquest of Fate and the movement 
into Freedom. 

But Painting has its external limits in Space 
and Time, being compressed, as it were, to a 
spatial and temporal point, and held fast therein 
forever. Next, wo are to take note of an Art 
which breaks .thetso external chains, but in the 
same act comes upon new limits peculiar to itself. 

3. In the Kinetic Arts we pass to the move- 
ment of the Body, which is taken to express 
what it can of the divine movement. And here 
it may be noted that the dance among many peo- 
ples has been a form of worship. Bodily motion, 
as well as song, picture, statue, has been em- 
ployed to express religion. 
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determined by the spirit within as its completely 
external separated covering or abode, its inor- 
ganic Body. Architecture has both an outer 
and an inner determination, between which it 
fluctuates, especially in its historic evolution. It 
is the supported and the supporter both in one, 
the burden and the burden-bearer ; it rises usually 
in layers like the strata of the Earth, yet is 
always ordered from within ; it is the stratifica- 
tion not of Nature but of Spirit, Great Archi- 
tecture reveals God as builder, as creator of the 
universe. The grand religious edifice is con- 
structed by man as architect, yet he reveals in 
his structure the Divine Architect, the builder of 
the cosmos. The genius as artist will show in 
his Art the divinely creative Ego, who must here 
be suggested as the supreme artificer. The 
Maker of the world has his own separate peculiar 
Home in the world, distinct from the vast Body 
of Nature, an external counterpart of Himself, 
yet reflecting Himself. 

Architecture aUo produces the Home of man 
and thus is sprung of the Family, the genetic 
Institution. The Home of the universal Family 
with its supreme creative principle finds expres- 
sion in the religious edifice, and is the primal 
source of Great Architecture. Not the Religious 
Institution alone, but also the Secular Institution 
has expressed itself in great structures, such aa 
Capitols, City-Halls, Court-Houses. Still fur- 
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and ill its ulliiii.iU' jnirjHt-ii'. Hut the stiidv of 
History bilMiijrTi \iU» to the other Schools, to the 
Public S-lii«>I and to tlie University, though thewf 
do ni't i-rcatc History, as Civilizittion does. 

Tlicr'e statements tomcrning Historical Science 
nni>t suffice for tlie jirosent. We have observed 
that Thoufrht is present as the divinely creative 
principle in human event-', or in the dee<U of in- 
dividuals: next we are to sec Thought in the 
third stage of the proent jiroces-. 

Ill, Pnii-osoi'iiiCAL S^iKXCE. This, in gen- 
eral, gru>ps and forniulales Thought au the 
creative ])rincii)le of the Universe. Already in 
the scicnies of Nature and Hislorv, we have Rccn 
Thought gTiisi^ing and formulating itself as the 
creative priiuiple of the object or Ki>ecial thing. 
But in PIiiloso|»hy Thought must grasp and 
fornuilate Thought not tmly as the creative prin- 
ciple of the thing or of some single domain, but 
of all things, of the total Universe, which is 
itself a Thought. 

Philo>op!iy is not simply Thought, but the 
Thought of Thiiuglit, that is. Thought turning 
biti'k upon itself, and grasping and formulating 
itself as the pure proeess of all special Sciences, 
each of which has its own special Thought. For 
instance. Natural Science may predicate the 
Thought of Nature to be Force, which is one of 
its terms. But Force, though a Thought, is 
tinaliy to be translated into a term of Thought 



